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LETTER FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT 



To the President and Members of the Board of Education 

I am pleased to transmit to you my recommendations for the School District’s Capital Budget for 
1969 and its Capital Program for the ensuing years from 1970 to 1974. 

For the past two years, the School District, under jour leadership, has been embarked upon a mas- 
sive campaign to overcome the pent-up space needs of Philadelphia's schools. This year, I can report 
that this space race is beginning to be won. For the opening of school this coming fall, we anticipate that 
there will be 3 new schools in operation and comoleted additions to 8 other buildings. Together with al- 
terations and improvements to dozens of existing schools, renovation of space at sach facilities as the 
Innovative Center at 5th and Luzerne Streets and other efforts mentioned in the report, a substantial in- 
road on the School District’s major problem - overcrowding - will have been made. 

In addition to these immediate results, some 16 new schools and 21 additionsto existing schools are 
under design or construction at this time. These include 24 lower schools, 5' middle schools, 9 high 
schools and 2 special facilities. Thirteen of these new schools are scheduled to open in the fall of 1969 
alone. 

This remarkable build-up has been accomplished only through the support of the city's voters in 
approving a large bond issue and a substantial increase in our borrowing capacity for the past two years 
and by the efforts of the Board of Education and administration to live up to the ambitious targets set 
for themselves. The Capital Program for 1969-74 again asks for unstinting support to bring the total 
job one year closer to completion. 

I want to stress one point that is made in the report that follows. The continuation of this Capital 
Program requires a corresponding buiid-up in the operating resources of the School District. To meet 
present schedules, substantial new sources of operating funds must be found to staff and manage the new 
schools. Unless such funds are made available, the pace of the building program will have to be sharply 
curtailed beginning with next year's program. We simply cannot afford to permit that to occur. 

For the administration of the School District, I urge you to consider and adopt this recommended 
program. I pledge the full support of the School Administration in meeting its ambitious, yet essential, 
objectives. 



Respectfully submitted, 




Mark R. Shedd 
Superintendent of Schools 



I. INTRODUCTION 

This report presents the School District’s long-range Plan for School Facilities and, based upon 
it, a Capital Program for the years 19G9 (July i, 19GK - June 30, 1909) through 1974 (July 1, 1973 - 
June 30, 1974)* *. 

School buildings can have a profound effect upon the learning process by their attractiveness, their 
functionality, and their mere provision of the various spaces in which learning takes place. Hie ab- 
sence of adequate space, b> flic same token, can cripple the best educational program, as Philadelphia 
well knows. 

But buildings alone cannot do the trick in meeting the goals of a large urban school system. This 
report wants to make that fact very clear. Without sufficient operating funds and talented instructors 
and administrators, all the fine buildings in the world will not help Johnny to read or to find his way in 
21st Century America. This perspective is hopefully made more clear in the light of the following 
statement of goals for the Philadelphia schools. Hie statement is being used in formulating this year’s 
operating budget as well. Subject to continuing change and refinement, the statement is intended to 
guide the allocation of the School District’s limited resources and to permit the schools and the com- 
munity to choose from among the many different ways in which those goals may be achieved. 

A. GOALS OF THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS 

L LEARNING GOALS: Hiesc goals arc an expression of the basic reasons for schools. 

1. To develop in each student, by relevant, interesting and diversified instruction, a command of 
the basic skills and the ability to think clearly, communicate effectively and learn easily. 

2. To help each student to be creative and to make cultural and recreational activities a part of 
his life. 

3. To give each student a clear and honest understanding of the United States, including contem- 
porary urban problems, historical interpretation and international relations. 

IL COMMUNITY GOALS; Hiese are goals shared with other groups and institutions in society. 

1. To provide each student with an awareness of career alternatives and with the skills, motiva- 
tion and assistance to choose his own future. 

2. To make our schools as freely integrated and diversified as possible and to develop greater 
harmony among differing ethnic groups. 

3. To develop more direct and effective systems of communication and involvement with the com- 
munity and with government agencies at all levels. 

4. To improve adult educational opportunities. 

5. To improve ment al and physical health so that each student respects himself and others and so 
that he can cope with his environment constructively. 



Please Note: 

*bi previous reports since the School District converted to a fiscal year basis, year designations in Cap- 
ital Pregram documents have remained linked to the calendar year. For example, last year’s report 
was issued as the Capital Program for 1967-1972. A correction is being made with this year’s report. 
Henceforth, the years noted will signal the end of the fiscal year, rather than its beginning. Hiis prac- 
tice is followed by the United States Government, private business and, very recently, by the City of 
Philadelphia. Hiis, then, is the Capital Program for 1969 (July 1, 1968-June 30, 1969) to 1974 (July 
1, 1973-Junc 30, 1974). 



Ill ENABLING GOALS. These* goals represent internal management concerns which facilitate the 
achievement of learning and shared community goals. 

1. To develop an efficient, responsive and flexible organisation with the motivation, ability and 
Resources to meet the needs of each student, each teacher and administrator and each school. 

2. To engage in every effort to attract, train and retain the most competent personnel. 

2. To improve the effectiveness of educational program planning. 

4. To provide functional physical plants, in which teachers can utilize modern teaching methods 
and to which community residents will come. 

5. To improve short and long-range planning and decision making. 

B. HIGHLIGHTS OF THE REPORT 

The School District’s Proposed Capital Program for 1969-74, and the Plan for School Facilities 
noon which it is based, reflect the goals of the Philadelphia schools as well as the extraordinarily dif- 
1 jult circumstances facing ad urban school systems in the nation today. This section presents the high- 
lights of both the proposed capital urogram and the long-range plan. 

Progress of the Past Two Years 

The School District is entering the third year of its massive effort to overcome enormous deficien- 
cies in its physical facilities. In 1966-67, the new Board of Education increased its building program 
from a previous high of $17, 000, 000 to a record $71, 000, 000. By the end of the current fiscal year, 
tli at figure will have risen to $80, 000. 000. 

The first widespread results of the new building program will be realized in the fall of 1968. Five 
new lower schools are expected to open, together with completed additions .to eight other buildings. The 
number of non- fire- resistant structures still in regular service will have been reduced from 64 to 53. 
Together, a minimum of 4900 new pupil places will be brought into service and do much to relieve the 
aggravations of overcrowding and the frustrations of obsolesence. 

Another 31 new schools, additions and other projects will be in construction during the current fis- 
cal year. Thirteen new schools are scheduled to open in the fall of 1969; others will follow close be- 
hind. These starts were made as part of the Capital Budgets of 1967 and 1GCS. 

In the current year as well, nearly $2,000,000 in Federal binding has been secured for the develop- 
ment of the Hartranft Community School - the only school of its kind in the nation. Three school clus- 
ters, or education parks, are in detailed planning. A team is working on the important Model Cities 
program. In these and other cases, the Involvement in planning of the entire school administration and 
the community is being sought. There is also extensive effort to work closely with the City Administra- 
tion, especially the City Planning Commission, the Redevelopment Authority and the Department of 
Recreation. 

In making these efforts, the School District has been aide to establish its own capacity’ to super- 
vise such a program. The local economy has been able to absorb the increased rate of construction. 
Most important, Philadelphia citizens have authorized the build-up with convincing ’yes” votes. None 
of these tests had been passed when the program w r as first announced two years ago. They give the 
School District a confident mandate to continue this pace for the next six years, the time required to get 
the job substantially done. 

The Facility Gap 

Despite the efforts of the past two years, overcrowding and obsolesence still plague the public 
schools and dampen efforts to upgrade educational quality-. The remaining facility gap addressed in the 




Plan for School Facilities for 1980 is 17 high schools, 30 middle schools and 20 lower schools. When 
these schools ar^ completed, the imbalance between available standard capacity in the schools and the 
projected enrollment of students will have been virtually eliminated. 

The figures upon which the Facility Gap has been established have all been reviewed this year and 
take into account the continuing effects of change in the local birthrate, mobility, planning decisions 
made bv the Citv and bv non-public schools, and changes in school capacity. This year’s City-wide en- 
rollment projection for I960 is 288,320 children in grades one through twelve as compared to302,000 
last year. This decrease is largely a reflection of a diminishing birthrate in the City. 



Space Stretching 

In order to make even swifter inroads upon the classroom shortage in the short-run, the program 
this year calls for a set of efforts to create several thousand spaces over and above those created by 
the opening of new school buildings in the fall of 1968. The primary source of these additional spaces 
wifi be the use of non-school buildings (e. g. , the Innovative Center at Fifth and Luzerne Streets, tem- 
porary use of the Temple University buildings at Cheltenham Avenue and Sedgwic’: Streets, etc.). e- 
cisioii to transfer district offices to leased or purchased space could yield some 1500 spaces, dependent 
upon the speed with which this program can be implemented. Further spaces will be temporarily avail- 
able through authorization of dual shifts at an, as yet, unspecified number of senior high schools. These 
moves would be part of a comprehensive program of educational improvement for these crowded senoo s. 
Finally, approximately one thousand currently unfilled seats in the City’s vocational-technical high 
schools* will be the object of extensive recruitment efforts. 

In addition, the number of support rooms (extra space used for music, art, rest, community and 
other purposes) will be more equitably distributed throughout schools in the system until optimum con 
ditions can be arrived at through the building program. This step wifi create space m many schoo s 
where no such rooms now exist. Rental of space through the operating budget will continue to supply 
the needs of many children, especially at the kindergarten and pre-school levels. 



Priorities 

Each project contained in the Capital Program has been subjected to rigorous examination before 
establishing its relative priority. This year as last, a premium is placed upon construction o. new 
classrooms, especially at the secondary level. Additional emphasis has been placed upon the Program- 
^g oTmiddlo schooL The elimination of non-Hreproof units continues to be a collateral goal of tte 
overriding quest for space. Where permanent additions to existing buildings are included m the pro- 
-am it is onlv where sufficient value is judged to remain in these buildings and where long-range plans 
show * continuing ^nc id for use. This year's program reflects that policy. Some prcvrously recom- 
mended additions have been dropped in favor of the construction of new schools. 

To make way for this construction emphasis and yet to maintain a ceiling of $90, 000, 000 in capital 
expenditures for 1869, some projects have been foreed to give ground. Additions that do not egectoa- 
paciby have been pushed further back in priority. The development of new athletic facilities ^swim- 
ming pools, with a few exceptions, has been de-emphasized. Alterations and rmprovem n , 
site^ expansions for existing schools have been curtailed-all for the sake of achieving as much space 
production as possible in the years immediately ahead. 



Putting Educational Programs into New Buildings 

Each project is the Plan for School Facilities is designed to implement the stated goals of the school 
system. As illustrated later in this report, the new buildings seek to establish an atmosphere 
cive to learning on an individualized basis. The house plan, or schooi-wifom-a-sch^l, is^zs o e 
amnle being used in all middle and high schools under design. It aims to reduce the anmymity ge 
student unite, and to permit teachers to work as members of an instructional team. The introduction 



cf human scale is beyond compromise in these plans. While adding somewhat to the overall cost of the 
program , it is a commitment whose price is believed unquestionable hi tlic urban school system of to- 
morrow. 

All new buildings in the Capital Program are being designed to accommodate the gradual evolution 
of a pattern of grace: organization based upon 7 years (pre-school, kindergarten, grades 1-4) in a lower 
school, 4 years in a middle school (grades 5-b), and 4 years in a high school (grades $-12). The prob- 
able long-term benefits of this system warrant its being the direction of the long-range Plan for School 
Facilities. Crowing national experience with early childhood education has demonstrated the urgency 
of building a strong continuity' between giving a child a "head start" and a ’follow through" in the first 
school years. This argues forcibly for a system of facilities to make this possible. The proposed lower 
school is designed to achieve this. 

The logic of housing children in the in between years (grades 5-8) in a facility 7 designed for their 
special needs is growing in acceptance nationally and has shown extreme promise in starts already 
made in Philadelphia. 

The merits of a comprehensive four-y’ear high school are perhaps the clearest of all. Demonstra- 
ble benefits will be afforded the teenager for all curriculum in the four grades will prepare specifically 
for the years after school. 

Preparation for the opening of new schools with new learning opportunities has been a subject of 
much attention by the School District this year. Early and systematic steps recently have been insti- 
tuted to assure a well-staffed, well-organized program that is in keeping with the opportunities afforded 
in the new buildings. Instructional leaders are being named for new 7 schools well in advance of their 
opening. Staff development funds are being allocated for the faculties of these units. In special cases, 
such as the new magnet high schools (William Penn and West Philadelphia- University City), foundation 
funds have been allocated tw T o years in advance of their opening to assure a realization of program ob- 
jectives and facility potential. Citizen involvement is also being encouraged in preparation for new 
starts. 

Integration and Community Renewal 

The Plan for Sehool Facilities is based upon efforts to bring about full educational opportunity’ for 
the students of Philadelphia. Under the Plan the School District will seek locations for new schools that 
are likely to maintain or enhance racial integration in the long run. This is frequently' possible at the 
secondary’ school level; because of patterns of residence, it is often difficult to do at the lower sehool 
level with small service areas. 

During the past year, there has been growing tension between the goals of community mobilization 
and ronew’al and the integration of pupils. This is most clearly seen at the low’cr sehool level. This 
plan is an effort to balance the pressing need for community development and the pressing need for in- 
tegration. It is an effort to find the delicate combination of these goals that will yield the greatest ben- 
efit for all. 

An exhaustive rev >ew of feeder patterns, steps to further develop the effectiveness of the magnet school 
program, detailed development of education parks, a variety of efforts to develop a decentralized ad- 
ministrative system, connections with universities and other institutions, all are efforts that show prom- 
ise of breaking down the artificial barriers between students and sehool communities. All will be further 
pursued in the years ahead. 

During die coming year, additional efforts to work closely with the city ’s private and parochial 
schools will be made in order to develop meaningful educational experiences for all the city’s chil- 
dren. This w’ork is now guided by a joint committee on Community Educational Resources, consisting 
of School District, Archdioccsan and independent representatives. An increased program of shared 
time is proposed, as are continuance of many Federally- assisted projects that involve public, private, 
and parochial school children. Hie School District will continue to pursue all possible contacts with 
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suburban school districts. 



A number of discussions have been initiated this year tint will hopefully lead 



to cooperative experimental programs involving both pupils and personnel. 

One new proposal in the Plan for School Facilities is the concept of the Parkway School: a new high 
school organization that would harness the combined resources of many of the City’s cultural, civic, and 
industrial institutions in a unique educational program to serve public, private, and suburban school 
children. Benjamin Franklin Parkway would be its campus. Provided that the concept gains their ac- 
ceptance, classroom space would be created in adjacent institutions. Instructors would come from the 
staff of the Franklin Institute, the Museum of Art, the Academy of Natural Sciences, city and state Gov- 
ernment, and other nearby private and non-profit enterprises as well as the school system . provided 
details can be worked out in full, a 1969 opening date is proposed for an entiy class of COO ninth graders. 



Problems Facing the School Building Program 

Three major problems must be identified in this, the third year of stepped— up building activity, the 
difficulty of site selection, the continuing impact of cost increases, and the imminent need for addi- 
tional operating revenues with which to support the products of the building program. 

Despite increased efforts, the difficulties of site acquisition loom as a major problem to be faced 
this year and the years ahead. The built-up nature of the city, high land values, relocation problems, 
and, in a growing number of instances, sharp reactions by community groups, threaten to slow’ down the 
pace of the b uil ding program. The situation is not unlike difficulties faced in securing puolic housing 
sites. 1967 experience has led to a full-scale review of prevailing site standards; a full-year allowance 
for site selection and acquisition in scheduling all projects; and a diligent search for joint development 
opportunities in combination with other land uses such as housing or offices. 

Recent bid prices for construction reflect the inflationary conditions of a w T artime economy. Cost 
increases in 1967 alone require an upward adjustment of 6% on all costs estimated in last year’s capital 
budget. For 1968, this is the equivalent of one entire middle school. The effect of this trend is to push 
back the scheduled completion of some hitherto scheduled projects. Other cost increases are attrib- 
utable to a 1% allocation toward art in all new construction, and better estimating procedures derived 
from two years of experience in the design of new’ schools. 

The third and greatest problem faced by the building program at this time is the uncertainty of ob- 
taining future operating revenues needed to staff new’ schools in future years and to retire the indebt- 
edness incurred by the program. This report contains a projection of the operating cost implications 
of the new program. For 1967 and 196S, the source of these funds is foreseeable, principally from the 
State Government. Beyond that date, the School District must remind the citizens of Philadelphia that 
new’ revenues must be found from local, state or federal sources. The impossibility of anticipating these 
funds is the principal reason why spending levels remain essentially unchanged from last ycai s pro 
gram. Given enormous needs and public clamor for a solution to them, the School District has no in 
tention of cutting back the scope of this year’s program. If, however, substantial progress in locating 
new operating revenues is not made in the coming year, the projected level of capital spending will have 
to be adjusted accordingly. The ultimate decision on this dilemma, of course, rests with the citizens 

of Philadelphia. 
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BENJAMIN B. COMECiYS SCHOOL Addition 

51st and Greenway Avenue Completed April 1967 








II. THE PLAN FOR SCHOOL FACILITIES 

Last year, the Plan was prefaced by the statement that ’’overcrowding blocks Innovation, makes a 
mockery of open enrollment, and prevents a more fluid assignment of pupils.” This \ ear’s experience, 
particularly in the City’s high schools, has indicated that overcrowding has even more detrimental ef- 
fects. It leads to tensions, anonymity, and personal disorganization among students and teachers. It 
severely strains the very viability of the school system. 

The aim of the Plan for School Facilities is to correct these conditions and to provide a proper set- 
ting for educational programs to take place. It is to provide a framework for generating needed space 
in an economic, well-conceived manner, sensitive to the added stipulation that schools in urban centers 
must seek to extend the opportunity for all children to learn in a complete, realistic school environment. 



This Plan has been developed to become a component of the City of Philadelphia’s Comprehensive 
Plan for Physical Development. This requirement was established by Section 12-307 of the Educational 
Supplement to the Home Rule Charter, adopted by the City’s voters in May 1965. The Plan is also being 
submitted to the State Department of Public Instruction to meet the requirements of its Long Range 
Developmental Program. & 

A. SUMMARY OF PRESENT CONDITIONS 

The extent of the School District’s space problems may be gauged from a review of several critical 
indicators: (1) the age and condition of existing structures; (2) the presence of certain key physical fa- 
cilities, such as play areas; and (3) the extent of overcrowding. Other key background information per- 
tains to existing patterns of racial balance in the schools and socio-economic patterns for the Citv of 
Philadelphia. 

Age and Condition of Present Schools: Philadelphia’s school plant is relatively old. When the cur- 

rent building program began, there were 64 schools, or portions of schools that had been built prior to 
1906 and were non-fir e-resislant in construction. That number will have been reduced to 54 by 1968. 
Elimination of the remaining buildings is an object of priority attention in the building program. For 
the most part, these schools tend to be located in older sections of the city where overcrowding, low 
pupil achievement and de facto segregation are also concentrated. (See Illustration 1) 

Another 67 schools, although fire-resistant in construction, will be more than fifty years old by 
1975. Many will require extensive modification and improvement to make them capable of serving fu- 
ture school needs: others, which cannot be satisfactorily modernized, will be replaced. 

Site Area Standards. The site area standards in use by the School District have been endorsed by 
the City Planning Commission. (They are described in a later section. ) In the majority of cases, these 
standards have been met under the current building program. However, a very serious question re- 
mains regarding existing schools. A recent survey reveals that the vast majority of these schools have 
se\ erely substandard sites. In many cases, schools with small sites also serve student populations be- 
yond optimum size. In fully 75 r ( of the cases, expansion to near standard size would require the acqui- 
sition of private homes. The need for additional space for recreation, parking and general appearance 
is, therefore, complicated by the economic and social costs of relocation. 

Overcrowding: Overcrowding is the most critical indicator of present space shortages. No other 

figures indicate more clearly the job that lies ahead. As Table 1 indicates there are too manv situa- 
tions in which enrollment far exceeds the existing capacity of a given school. 



Patterns of Racial Distribution in Existing Schools: With necessary integration a basic goal, ex- 

isting patterns of racial balance in individual schools become a consideration in constructing a 
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TABLE 1 



OVERCROWDED SCHOOLS 1 — NUMBER AND PERCENT 







BY DISTRICT 


- BY SCHOOL LEVEL 


— 1967-68 






District 




Elementary 


Middle Junior High 2 


3 & 4 Year Senior High 2 


Vocational High 3 


No. 


No. 


of Total 


No. 


5 Of Total 


No. 9E of Total 


No. ^ of Total 


1 


17 


65^ 


3 


75^ 


2 


100<v 




2 


9 


33 


1 


25 


2 


100 




3 


1 


5 


1 


25 


1 


100 


— 


4 


16 


67 


5 


100 


2 


100 


— 


5 


16 


67 


4 


100 


2 


100 


— — 


6 


24 


89 


3 


100 


1 


25 


— 


7 


11 


38 


2 


100 


1 


50 




8 


15 


68 


2 


100 


3 


100 




Total 


109 


54S 


21 


84^ 


14 


78$ 





1. Special class centers are excluded. 

2. Overcrowding at this level was measured by comparing the enrollment and the ’Normal Day 1 capacity. Many of these 
schools now operate on a multi-shift basis which expands the capacity of the school and reduces the actual overcrowding 
in each classroom. 

3. There are no vocational high schools in Districts 1, 2, 7, 8. 

Source; School enrollments used were ’’average number on roll during month” — November, 1967 (Form E-15), 

Elementary school capaciti es used were the operating capacities for 1966-67 from Elementary School Capacities, ^October 
1967) adjusted a) to include in the ’kindergarten and above* capacity, the capacity of rooms allocated in that report for pre- 
kindergarten use and b> to take into account construction completed by 196.-68. Secondary school capacities used were 
’’Normal Day** operating capacities for 1966-67 from Secondary School Capacities, ^February 1968> adjusted for construction 
completed by 1967-68. 

long-range plan. Map #1 shows the picture as of October, 1967. It reveals that 60 administrative 
units have a student population between 70 and 30 percent within one racial grouping. School units ex- 
ceeding that number total 216. 

Socio-Economic Structure of the City. Map # 2 is a composite picture of current housing, employ- 
ment, income and educational needs. Published by the City's Community Renewal Program in 1967, it 
illustrates the need for overall renewal that faces Philadelphia and that is inseparable from a solution 
of school needs. 

B. THE FACILITY GAP 

The Plan for School Facilities has as its primary goal the provision of standard classroom space 
with all desirable auxiliary facilities for all children in the school system. Within a system in which 
there is marked overcrowding, in which many buildings are obsolescent by virtue of age, and in which 
non-fire-resistant structures still house substantial numbers of children, a large gap exists between 
this goal and the current inventory of standard classroom space. 

In computing the facility or space gap which the School District must meet between 1969-70 (at 
which time m.my new schools nowin construction will be ready) and 1980, two important estimates were 
compared: 

(1) The standard, non-fire-resistant, permanent space within the system as of 1969-70 and ex- 
pected to be available between that date and 1980; 

(2) Student enrollment projections for 1980 and for intervening years. 
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MAP 3 
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SOURCES: ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CAPACITIES, OCT., 1967: REPORT TO THE OFFICE OF DEPUTY SUPERINTENDAKT FOR PLANNING 
SECONDARY SCHOOL CAPACITIES, FEB., 1968: REPORT TO THE OFFICE OF DEPUTY SUPERINTENDANT FOR PLANNING 
1968 ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS, 1970-198C, DIVISION OF RESEARCH 



The available capacity in 1909-70 has been used as a base for computing the facility gap because 
many schools now well into planning or construction will be ready by that date. In addition, use of this 
figure gave comparability' with enrollment projections for 1970. 

The facility gap represents the difference between (l) and (2) above. As indicated in Map *3, there 
is an estimated need for an additional 1C high schools, 30 middle schools and 20 lower schools by the 
year 1980, plus additions to many buildings. When schools in the 1909-74 proposed Capital Program 
are completed, the only outstanding need for additional space will be three lower schools and two high 
schools. The high schools will be required only if a marked decline in the current dropout rate is 
realized. 

School Capacities- Standards were established this year by hich capacity has been measured in all 
existing schools on an individual basis. 

The planning capacity' of a school represents a standard of space utilization at a time when all 
schools have closely comparable amounts of space for required functions. For lower schools, the 
method for allocating planning capacity is shown in the table below-. 



TABLE 2 

LOWER (ELEMENTARY) PLANNING CAPACITIES 



Standard Size Classroom used for: 


Planning 

Capacity 


Grade classrooms 


30 


Kindergarten 


50 (25/class; half-day 
sessions) 


Pre-kindergarten 


40 (20/class; half-day 
sessions) 


Special Classes 


18 



In addition, for each school space has been reserved for various required facilities: general office, 
library or instructional materials center, infirmary or health suite, diagnostic and testing rooms, 
teacher areas, etc. In schools w-here such rooms have not been especially designed, equivalent areas 
in classroom space have been reserved in order to build an equitable distribution of space use through- 
out all schools. This step was not taken in last year’s plan and represents a major advance in estimat- 
ing fftture capacity. 

Beyond these basic allocations, the number of rooms for general classroom use, for kindergarten, 
pre-kindergarten, special class and support purposes has been determined for each individual school, 
and n< , on the previous across-the-board formula. The determining factor has been the total number of 
classrooms in a given school. For example, a standard of two pre-kindergarten classrooms (four half- 
day sessions) was retained from last year’s plan, except for schools with less than 19 rooms. These 
were allocated one such room in order that the number of children attending pre-school would have room 
to proceed through the grades of that school. A similar allocation formula was employed for kinder- 
garten, special class and general support rooms. The results are contained in a report entitled Ele- 
mentary School Capacities (October 19C7), prepared for the Office of the Deputy Superintendent for 
Planning. 

For secondary schools, where students move from room to room for classes, the capacities of the 
schools have been calculated by a different method. Essentially, capacity has been determined by the 
relationship between the number of pupil stations in the instructional area of the school and the capacity 
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of the school's pupil ulininu facilities. For each secondary school, therefore, capacity has been esti- 
mated as the lesser of the following: 01 "5 of the pupil stations or d-d three times the school’s dining 
capacity. An opt ; mum of 25 pupils per classroom has l>een used to determine the number of pupil sta- 
tions in all general classrooms. Details are contained in a report entitled Secondary School Capacities 
i February 196 s), prepared for the Office of the Deputy’ Superintendent for Planning. 



Student Enrollment Projections - Pupil enrollment projections constitute a vital element in the 
School District’s planning program. Not only is it necessary to identify short-run trends in current en- 
rollments but long-term changes in the size and composition of the pupil population must also be 
projected. 

In the preparation of last year's capital program, covering the period 19G7-72, the Board of Edu- 
cation authorized a review and critical analysis, by a firm of outside consultants, of the enrollment 
projection prepared jointly by the City Planning Commission and the Board in 19G4. Based on the con- 
sultant’s findings, a re\ised projection produced an estimated 19S0 city-wide enrollment of slightly’ 
more than 200, 000 pupils. 

But subsequent re\ieu and analysis of the new figures indicated that the estimated enrollments had 
an upward bias, introduced by the use of birth data for the period 1957-1959 and 1959-1961. More re- 
cent data for the city show a steadily declining trend in total births and in the birth rate from 19G0 
through 19GG. 

In the preparation of the 1969-74 Capital Program it was decided, therefore, to revise the consul- 
tant’s estimates on the basis of the more recent birth data. The net effect of the adjustment is to re- 
duce the estimated 1970 and 19T5 enrollment by approximately 4. 5 percent and the 1980 estimate by 5. 0 
percent. The reduced figures represent not only the lower birth rates but also changes in the propor- 
tion of pupils attending non-public schools and recent changes in development patterns. (See Table =3). 



Grades 1 - 12 - For planning purposes, then, the revised 19S0 city-w’ide public school total is esti- 
mated at 288,300 for grades 1-12, broken down to 10.3,300 in grades 1-4, 91,600 in grades 5-8, and 
93,300 in grades 9-12 in 1980. Comparable figures used last year were a total of 302,000, broken down 
to 110,200 in grades 1-4, 98,100 in grades 5-S, and 93,700 for grades 9-12. Furthermore, lastyear’s 
plan sought to serve only 81,200 high school pupils by 1980 on the grounds that today r ’s drop-out rate 
would not have been substantially corrected by 1980. This y r ear’s plan accepts the full estimate but 

points out that the number of new high schools required to support that estimate will depend upon the 
success of efforts to retain eligible pupils through graduation. 



Kindergarten Capacity and Enrollments - ^Projections for kindergarten are difficult to make because 
attendance is voluntary. The nrovision of space governs the number of children in kindergarten. It is 
the firm policy of the Board of Education to accommodate all children whose parents wish them to attend 
kindergarten and, in the past two years, prefabricated and rental space has been used to expand the pro- 
gram. More than 25, 500 children now attend. Not all of these children go on to attend the public schools. 

Two separate estimates of kindergarten population in 1980 have been made and compared. Approx- 
imately 53 ’ of all five year olds attended kindergarten in 1965. Applying this figure to the projection of 
five year olds for 1980 yields a figure of 23, 090, somewhat less than today’s attendance levels. A sec- 
ond estimate was made by estimating the likely first grade population in 19S0 and by assuming that kin- 
dergarten population would be closely comparable. This method produced a figure of 26,000. The 
latter, or higher figure, has been used in preparing the Plan for School Facilities. In addition to pro- 
viding for 26, 000 spaces in permanent facilities, an additional 9, 500 spaces could be provided in 1980 
through continued use of remountable classrooms and space in certain underutilized schools. 



Pre-School Capacity and Enrollments - Like kindergarten, education of three and four year olds is 
voluntary so that future attendance cannot be produced with accuracy. In framing the Plan for School 
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TABLE 3 



PROJECTED ENROLL 'AIR N'T, 


BY GRADE GROVP a 


, BY RACE, 


1970-19+0 




Grades 1-1 


Grades 5** 


Grades 9-12 


Total 

Grades 1-12 


1970 


White 


24,439 


25,125 


35,280 


104,835 


Non-white 


59,070 


54,750 


45, 995 


159,815 


TOTAL 


93, 500 


^9, 875 


81,275 


264,650 


1975 


White 


33,7G3 


29, 815 


37,895 


101,475 


Non-white 


63,225 


56,725 


52, 100 


172, 050 


TOTAL 


96,990 


86, 540 


89, 995 


273,525 


1980 


White 


30,765 


28,530 


33,395 


92,690 


Non- white 


72,575 


63, 119 


59,950 


195,635 


TOTAL 


103,340 


91,640 


93, 345 


2S8, 325 


Decennial change, 

1970-1980 

White 


-3,665 


-6, 595 


-1,885 


-12, 145 


Non- white 


-13,505 


♦8, 360 


+13,955 


-35,820 


TOTAL 


-9,840 


A l,765 


+12, 070 


+23,675 



Source; Office of Research and Evaluation, Department of Administrative and Survey Research 

Facilities this year, it has been assumed that about 20*7 of the 19S0 grades 1-4 enrollment would attend 
pre-school and that this enrollment would reflect the proportion of grades enrollment throughout the 
city. Space for 21, 000 pre-kindergarten children is thus allocated in the Plan in permanent facilities. 

Today about 5, 500 children attend pre-school classes in Philadelphia. Classrooms are largely in 
rented quarters. Continued use of rented quarters could expand the numbers served in permanent facil- 
ities under the Plan. 

Capacity and Enrollments * Handicapped Children - The special needs of handicapped children are 
currently under examination by a broad-based study team. The results of that study, due in July, 1968, 



T..1SM: i 

estimated kinijkrgarten enrollment 





1970 


19*0 


3 year age group for entire City 


:js, ooo 


42,000 


Expected public kindergarten 
enrollment 


23,000 


20,000 


Capacity in permanent facilities 


1C, *00 


2G,000 


Capacity in remountables 


2,300 


2,300 


Capacity in underutilized schools 




7,000 


Total possible capacity- (exclusive 
of rentals and conversions) 


18,900 


35,500 



TABLE 5 

ESTIMATED PRE-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 





1970 


1980 


3 and 4 year age group for entire city 


82, 000 


94, 000 


Capacity in permanent facilities 


12, 000 


21, 000 


Capacity' in Rented Space (now used for 
Get Set program) 


5,500 


5,500 


Total possible capacity- 


17,500 


26,500 



will provide the basis for an overall plan for meeting the requirements of these children. At present, 
about 10, 000 pupils are being educated in special classes, either in regular school buildings or in spe- 
cial school organizations. 
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WILLIAM II. LOESCHE New 

Tomlinson Load and Bustleton Ave. Completed March 1967 





E. SPENCER MILLER SCHOOL 
43rd Street and Ogden 




Replacement 
Completed June 1967 



C. THE ?LAN 



In Part I of tne Report, a statement of the overall goals of the School system was presented. In the 
previous section, present and future conditions faced by the ^School District have keen treated. In this 
seetion, a Plan for School facilities is presented that is in harmony with those goals and that" squarely 
addresses the ature requirements of the School District if it is to meet the facility gap. 



Physical Planning Standards 

With a single exception (see next paragraph), the Plan this y ear is based upon physical planning 
criteria that have been jointly adopted by the City Planning Commission and the School District. These 
standards govern site area, size of student body, service radius, and play area. While most readily 
met in developing new sites, the same standards also guide improvement to existing facilities. In both 
cases, their application must take into account the costs, both economic and social, of displacing fam- 
ilies and businesses in already-developed areata By accepting these standards, the Board of Education 
and its staff force themselves to make every effort to achieve optimum conditions. Under the City Char- 
ter, the City Planning Commission is consulted before making final determinations. 

The one slight change in standards from previous years is the optimal size of middle schools, pre- 
viously set at 1300 students. Experience in the design of some 7 middle schools this year indicates that 
1650 is a more optimal figure in terms of space utilization and educational advantage. The figure as- 
sumes a breakdown of that student population into house units of approximately 400 students. 

Growing experience also reveals the extreme difficulty of meeting all criteria in all instances. 
This is particularly true in obtaining optimal acreage for new high and middle schools. Jn the years 
rhead, this is viewed as a problem of mounting intensity . For this reason, the School District is cur- 
rently reexamining these standards, again in close conjunction with the city. Alternative patterns of 
siting schools are a key component of master plan studies now underway in several sections and of the 
three education park studies authorized in last year’s Capital Budget. Conservation of land, without ad- 
versely affecting educational programs, is their keynote. Joint utilization of recreation space with other 
schools and City agencies is being further pursued. Joint development of structures for school and other 
purposes in actively under examination. When and if modifications in the current standards are pro- 
posed, they will be made the subject of public discussion before the Board of Education is asked to en- 
dorse them. In the meanwhile, efforts will continue to be made to attain the adopted standards. 

The Educational Basis of the Plan 

The plan is also built upon a concept of grade organization: that Is, how many grades will be within 
a given administrative unit. That decision, in turn, rests upon educational considerations. 

The School District of Philadelphia has as a primary goal a high degree of individualized instruc- 
tion, so as to serve the unique qualities of each student and, thereby, maximize his achievement. This 
thrust pervades the system’s emphasis upon early childhood education, the growth of team teaching, the 
concept of an interrelated curriculum from grade l to grade 12, and the instructional materials centers 
which allow for a high degree of guided, independent work. All are steps that underscore the need to 
view the future assembly of space with the individual student - not the classroom - as the central unit. 

As a city-wide goal, a system of schools operating under the 7-4—1 pattern of grade organization is 
best felt to fit the spirit of this goal of individualized instruction. The plan is pointed in that direction 
although it is recognized that such a pattern will take shape only over a number of years as space is 
created. 

Under the 7-4-4 pattern there will be lower school units housing pre-kindergarten, kindergarten, 
and the first four grades, middle schools housing grades five through eight, and liigh Schools comprising 
grades 9 through 12. 
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TAliLK « 

tt’MMAKY OF PHYSICAL PLANNING STANDARDS 



TYPE op SCHOOL 


SITE AREA 
Minimum Maximum 


SKE OF 

STTPENT ROPY 
Minimum Optimum 


t'i'TIMlM 

M'MREROP 

STPPENTS 

PER 

CLASSROOM 


feuyice KAiars 


MAY AlifcW 


LOWER SCHOOL 
Grades: N-l t>r N-U 
KINDERGARTEN 
Nursery 


3 Acres 


T Acres 


t“l'0 


‘•on* 


20 

23 

20 


2 k tu 1 2 mile 
talking distance 


1-1 2 Acre s 


INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL 
Grades: £>-*« i>r 
7-9 


10 Acres 


20 Acres 


1000 


lorii* 


23 


1 2 to 1-1 ; 2 mile 
Net more than 
1/2 hour travel time 


4 Acres of turf and 
1-1 ^2 acres paved 
for all-weather use 


HIGH SCHOOL 
Grades: 9-12 nr 
10-12 


20 Acres 


25 Acres 


1*00 


3000 


23 


1 to 2 miles 
Easily accessible 
by public transit 


C Acres of turf and 
1-1/2 acres paved 
for all-weather use 
















Athletic Field: 
















13 acres 



♦Includes 40 pre-school and 50 kindergarten students in each of two half-day sessions. 



The Lower School- The School District’s commitment to pro\ide an early start for school children 
is seen in current efforts to provide kindergarten for all and to extend the program for three- and four- 
year olds which has shown such promise in the Get Set program. The common objective of both these 
programs is to afford a rich learning experience to children so that they can enter the regular school 
years with greater readiness to learn and adjust. The need for greater continuity between these pro- 
grams and the primary grades has been documented in recent studies and is the present subject of 
nationwide attention. 

In Philadelphia, both pre-school and kindergarten programs are well beyond the pilot program level 
of commitment. The question is how best to meet the space requirements of these programs. In the long- 
range Plan, the suggested answer is to provide space for pre-school and kindergarten classes in the 
same administrative units that supervise grades 1 through 4 rather than have them, as is now the case, 
as disconnected units in rented or portable space. These lower schools would then provide a framework 
not only for a meaningful head start but a successful follow-up. This goal is already in practice at the 
Hunter School in Kensington and the Morton and Patterson Schools in Southwestern Philadelphia. As 
space permits, more lower school units will be formed. 

The Middle School - A growing body of evidence and expert opinion supports the ideal of a middle 
school for children between the early grades and high school adolescence. Once argued as an alterna- 
tive to the known inadequacies of the junior high school, the middle school is now clearly seen to have 
its own rationale. It is a school where learning to read begins to be replaced by reading to learn; where 
the social and emotional needs of today’s faster maturing pre-adolescents are given full recognition; 
where individualized instruction can be properly introduced through team teaching and specialization; 
and where exposure to career opportunities and choices can begin. 



A$ a result of starts made In I'jGG, the School District Is currently operating two middle schools 
iTilden and Conwelli and has completed design for the first new middle schools {the Benjamin Rush 
School in the Northeast and the Clarence Pickett School in Germantown). A constant stream of visitors 
to the existing schools is evidence of growing interest in what they are doing, the steady increase of 
local parental interest in the middle school is another indication. To make sure that these starts are 
successful ones, the School District continues to have the middle school program under continuing re- 
search and evaluation. 

The High School - The arguments advanced for the middle school are given further support v.hen 
related to the generally agreed-upon advantages of a four -year high school. The four-year high school 
offers the opportunity and depth of instruction for the student headed for college and career; it permits 
the fuller use of certain specialized facilities such as laboratories, machine teaching and large-group 
instruction; finally, it would allow for a greater emphasis on career development, including occupational 
information and some work experience. 



It is again emphasized that the proposed pattern of grade organization will take many years to 
achieve and may never be totally effectuated before still newer ideas call for fresh approaches. Never- 
theless, the 7-4-4 pattern is accepted as the best basis for construction of this plan and one against 
which progress can be continually judged. 

Design Criteria to Meet Educational Requirements 

Design criteria are prepared for each new school in order to translate educational goals into spatial 
and architectural terms. Each building included in the Plan for School Facilities is based upon advanced 
concepts of school design, developed by a team of School District personnel, supported by nationally 
recognized consultants. Before a start is made on a new building, intensive efforts are made to antici- 
pate the educational program that will take place within it. With every new building, lessons are learned 
and, therefore, the design criteria continue to evolve year by year. 

Maximum future flexibility is the keynote of a large construction plan and the primary factor under- 
Iving prevailing building criteria. Flexibility is essential to assure that buildings designed today may be 
easily adapted to the curriculum and teaching techniques of the future. Economics in construction are 
achieved by compact design, wise selection of building materials and drastic reductions in non- 
educational spaces such as corridors and boiler rooms. 

Efforts are continuing to bring to the City the best results at least cost. The feasibility- of building 
schools with systematized, pre-selected components has been initially explored with the assistance of 
the Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc. Current work in education park planning is also cxplo ing 
economics in both time and money that can result from a systems approach to school construction. 

Design Criteria - The following design criteria have been incorporated into all new facilities 
planned by the School Facilities Division. These criteria have withstood continued review and 
evaluation. 

1. MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY 

Today’s trends in staff utilization and teaching techniques have implications for interior space alloca- 
tions and their arrangement. One consistent trend is toward varied grouping of pupils in order to tailor 
the coqrsc of instruction to the individual student. The design of such flexible spaces is a challenge the 
School District presents to its architects. 

Classrooms arranged in clusters with open space between them make it possible to form instruc- 
tional groups of varying size for differing educational programs. Team teaching is greatly facilitated 
through the arrangement of clusters which encourage teachers to confer and plan their teaching time as 
well as to utilize their individual talents. 
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Compact building design greatly assists this process. A building that contains a minimum of per- 
manent interior walls can be made more readily adapted io educational changes of the future. 

2. PROVISION FOR VARIABLE GROUP INSTRUCTION 

Four basic classifications of space are required in new facilities to accommodate the educational 
program: 

a. General purpose classrooms designed to accommodate approxirr ately 23-20 students each. 
These spaces should be grouped together in complexes of four or nr ore classrooms. 

b. Large-group lecture rooms to accommodate activities carried out in groups of 75-150, such as 
illustrated lectures, special demonstrations, testing, presentation by guest speakers, televised 
lessons, and motion pictures. 

c. Seminar spaces to accommodate 10-15 students and a teacher engaged in in-depth exploration 
of concepts, analytical discussior s, conferences, reporting and panel discussions. 

d. Laboratory spaces to include groupings of students of 24-28 for courses in science, shop, home- 
making, business, etc. 

3. PROVISION FOR CENTRAL INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTERS IN EACH SCHOOL 
The instructional materials center serves in many ways: 

1. As a learning center for librar activities; a reading room for required reading, research and 
reference projects. 

2. As a resource center which contains professional material and supplies for teacher use. 

:i. As a materials center which houses all types of audio-visual materials and equipment needed 
for good teaching and productive learning. 

4. As a location for independent study and research by both pupils and teachers. 

Through the use of a wealth of selected materials in both printed and audiovisual media, pupils can 
be expected to secure both depth and breadth of information, discover perhaps new hobbies, be stimu- 
lated toward wider recreational reading and pursue independent investigations in scientific, historical, 
mathematical and kindred fields. 

The \ ery desipi and appearance of the instructional materials center and its learning environment 
should be an inviting, appealing and challenging area zoned for differing functions and conducive to 
serious study and reading. 

4. PROVISION FOR PROFESSIONAL PLANNING ACTIVITIES 

Instructional offices are pro\ ided as the focal point of each cluster of classrooms. The office is 
conceived as open space subdivided In furniture, bookcases and movable partitions into semi-private 
enclosures for each two staff members. In addition, an office for the department head is provided, and 
a conference room available for team planning or teacher-student conferences. 

5. PROVISION FOR SPECIALIZED TEACHING AREAS IN ALL SCHOOLS 

Separate teaching areas for art, choral and instrumental music, science, mathematics and physical 
education are provided in all lower schools to facilitate instruction in these disciplines. In addition to 
highly developed facilities for the above disciplines, the middle and high school also contain laboratories 
for practical arts, vocational and industrial education, and commerce. Further, little theaters are 
specified in some lower schools to enhance instruction in dramatics, interpretative reading, and similar 
activities. 
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The* multi-purpose- rooms, mnu.sium-reert-aU ju room, the tastruutk nal mate-rials center. in~ 
strunu-nUl and choral musk- room, and conference room art* planned for use In the community as v e il 
as for school purposes. These facilities, together with nearin men's, women's, bovs* and girls' toilets 
are provided with means for isolation from the balance of the building. 



PROVISION FOR KINDERGARTEN AMD PRE-KINDERGARTEN FACILITIES IK LOWER SCHOOLS 



in order to accommodate the proposed 7-4-4 plan of organization, specialized facilities to house 
kindergarten and pre-kindergarten programs ha\e been specified in all lower schools. Although initially 
some new schools will open as K-U elementary schools, these buildings can easily be con\erted to ac- 
commodate programs for younger students when the organizational plan is fully implemented. 



8. PROVISION FOR FOOD SERVICE IN ALL SCHOOLS 

Facilities for food service have been specified in all new schools. These facilitic s will augment a 
comprehensive city-wide school food services plan. 



9. PROVISION FOR COMPLETE THERMAL, ACOUSTICAL, AND VISUAL CONTROL 

The physical environment of any school building helps shape its educational efficiency. Research 
indicates that proper control of the thermal, acoustical, and visual environment will enhance the teach- 
ing-learning process. 



a. Thermal Environment 

Health, confort and efficiency can be impared by such factors as high and low temperatures, 
too much draft, high humidity, stale air and obnoxious odors. A proper thermal environment 
is obtained through adequately controlled mechanical ventilation with heating andcooling agents. 

b. Acoustical Environment 

The educational opportunities lost because of unwanted and uncontrolled sounds are often re- 
vealed by restlessness, distraction from the lesson at hand and often times poor behavior. 
Sound control measures such as carpeting and ceiling treatments are being used in all new 
schools to meet varied requirements. 

c. Visual Environment 

Proper lighting, the reduction of glare, ana decoration through the use of soothing and relaxing 
colors have a positive effect on people both^ physic ally and psychologically. Visual comfort is 
and high brightnesses from light sources. A good visual environment can improve the rate and 
quality' of learning. 

10. PROVISION FOR THE LATEST IN ELECTRONIC, INSTRUCTIONAL AND COMMUNICATION 
EQUIPMENT 

Provisions in new construction is made for the following: 

a. A complete, fully-integrated instructional television system with capacity for both open and 
closed circuit broadcasts. 

b. A one-way public address system with capacity for all calls emanating from the general office 
area. 

c. ri. signal and tone system with automatic program. The control panel for this unit is generally 
located in the general office. 
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d. A master clock and control system which is installed in the general office under the supervision 
of the switchboard-receptionist. 

e. A fire and disaster alarm system. 

f. A telephone intercommunication system for verbal communications among and between the 
major areas of the school plant. 

g. Outside access public telephones which are installed in each instructional office, in the central 
offices and in certain auxiliary and service spaces to enable personnel to make outside calls. 



Internal Space Standards - In order to conform to the minimum space standards of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, upon which reimbursement is based, and in order to meet the localized cur 
ricula needs of the children of Philadelphia, the following maximum space allotments are used in the 
design of new schools: 



Lower schools — 88 square feet per pupil 

Middle schools — 110 square feet per pupil 
High schools — 120 square feet per pupil 

In addition, architests must restrict non -educational space to a point approaching 25% of the total 
architecture area. * Studies conducted this year by the School District indicate that these standards com- 
pare favorably with construction across the country. New Philadelphia lower schools have a higher 
space allocation than the majority of the nation’s schools because of the premium placed upon early 
childhood education and, thus, the space allocated to pre-kindergarten, kindergarten, music and art, 
science and the instructional materials centers, hi other words, higher than average space allocations 
directly reflect an operational goal of the system. Middle and high schools are being designed to closely 
approximate the national average per pupil. 

With these space standards in mind, the following student capacities have been developed. OPTIMUM 
capacities are those that will be achieved when the building program catches up to existing overcrowding 
and increased enrollments. MAXIMUM capacities refer to numbers that may have to be absorbed in a 
facility until the program gains momentum. The maximum figures are shown only to suggest the pros- 
pects to be faced until the building program is completed. 



Pupils per Class 
Optimum Maximum 

1. Elementary Schools 



Classrooms 30 39 * 

Small Classrooms 10 19 

Educational Improvement Program Classrooms 30 30 

Kindergartens 25** 35** 

Nurseries 20** 25** 

Optimum number of students per school 960 



*Non-educational space is defined to include: 1. boiler rooms, 2. walls and mechanical areas, 3. stair- 
cases, 4. corridors and passageways, 5. receiving areas, 6. kitchens and storage, 7. custodial areas, 
8. toilet rooms, and 9. elevators. 

**At each of two sessions 
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The Elements of the Plan 

The application of physical, educational and design criteria to the Plan is best grasped by describ- 
ing each type of facility and by summarizing the requirements of the Plan. 

Lower Schools - These schools are planned for an optimum of 960 pupils (assuming pre-school and 
Kindergarten children on double sessions) and are to be built on sites of three to seven acres, depending 
upon the population and building intensity of the area in which each site is located. 

Kindergarten space is provided in each lower school. Half-day sessions are assumed for each 
room of twenty-five youngsters. In addition, two classrooms are reserved for pre-school use. Ca- 
pacity is figured on twenty children per room, and half-day sessions. As already explained it is dif- 
ficult to anticipate demand for these programs per school. Full provision of a minimum site of three 

acres plus a design standard that permits flexibility and allows for 25% expansion makes it possible to 
consider growth of these programs if required. 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 



THE TRADITIONAL LIBRARY IS REPLACED BY THE INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER, WHICH IS DESIGNED AS 
THE CENTRAL FEATURE OF THE NEW LOW^R SCHOOLS. (THE ANDREW HAMILTON SCHOOL, 57TH AND SPRUCE 
STREETS, DESIGNED BY GARNER AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS). 

The reproduced copy of this sw^/drawing I.M.C. PLAN 
may be such that legibility is questioned. 

We feel the total document to be of suf- 
ficient importance to reproduce, taking 
this fact into consideration. 




SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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The grounds of lower schools will meet the recreational needs of younger children. They will pro- 
vide off-street parking for the School staff as required by City ordinance. Community use of the school 
during after school hours will be anticipated. 

Tne Plan also provides for whate\er impro\ements may be needed to meet these standards in ex- 
isting schools that are needed for long-term sen ice. This will require alterations and site expansion 
in many instances. 

Middle Schools (Junior High or Intermediate Schools) - InthePlan, great emphasis will be placed upon 
the construction of middle school space. New schools are planned and more will be converted to this 
purpose by 1980. When complete, these facilities w ill house children in grades 5-8. 

Middle schools are being planned for an optimum population of 1650 pupils. Suggested site area is 
10 to 20 acres, depending upon the density of the area. Play areas will permit a full range of organized 
play, plus after-hour usage by the community. Required off-street parking will be planned. 

All new middle school buildings arc being designed so that small, workable groupings of students 
become the units for instruction. F.nch house would constitute approximately 400 youngsters who would 
have their own team of instructors and their own instre -tional area of the building. A house might con- 
sist of all fifth graders or some combination of grades. The purpose of the house plan is to contribute 
to an individualized program of instruction. iSco Illustration ru 
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THE MIDDLE SCHOOL HOUSE. AS PLAHHED FOR THE HEW AUSTIN MEEHAN MIDDLE SCHOOL, LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 
SITE. NORTHEAST PHILADELPHIA- THE ARCHITECT IS JOHN SHAVER. 



The reproduced copy of this map/drawing 
may be such that legibility is questioned* 
We feel the total document to be of suf- 
ficient importance to reproduce, taking 
this fact into consideration. 



MIDDLE SCHOOL 
HOUSE COMPLEX 




High Schools — High schools housing grades 9 through 12 range in size from a minimum of 1,800 to an 
optimum of 3, 000. Optimum site area is from 20 to 25 acres, again depending upon density. The sharing 
of outdoor athletic facilities Is deemed desirable and will be influenced by the site and the proximity of 
other high schools. Site acquisition problems will be most difficult at the high school level. Sites will, 
therefore, be selected as a rule in less densely settled sectors. This is consistent with other planning 
objectives. It enables the school to draw from broad population areas. It may in the future permit the 
school to serve students drawn from elsewhere in the metropolitan area. 

Plans for all new high schools are based on the conviction that the impersonal qualities of a large 
high school must be eliminated. A more intimate humanized organization is being sought. This is being 
done by breaking the school intp several ’’houses. " By decentralizing as many functions as possible, - 
dining areas, teacher offices, individual study areas, humanities classrooms, and counseling offices - 
both the student and faculty member will become part of a more personal learning unit. By continuing 
to centralize laboratories, food preparation areas, gyms and other space, the advantages of size are 
not forfeited. (See Illustration 4) 

The house plan makes it possible to provide facilities for large student bodies and still keep the life 
of the School, for both student and teacher, at an intimate human scale. (A typical house in the new 
William Penn High School, Broad and Master Streets is shown on the following page. Architect: Mitchell 
and Guirgola. ) 



ILLUSTRATION 4 



TYPICAL HOUSE IN THE NEW WILLIAM PENN HIGH SCHOOL 



HOUSE PLAN 
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Community Schools - All schools in the system are potential community schools; that is, they are avail- 
a”e for after -hour use by student and adult as funding permits. In new buildings, special zoned heating 
and air conditioning and separate entrances are among details designed to facilitate community use. 

Four existing elementary schools now operate as community schools and are open for intensive use 
with Federal assistance. These are the Childs (17th and Tasker), Ludlow (6th and Master), Me Michael 
(35th and Fairmount), and Locke (46th and Haverford) Schools. 

A fifth community school is represented by the new Hartranft School (8th and Cumberland) which 
will open in the fall of 1968. Here, Federal funds will augment School District funds to create a first 
truly comprehensive community school with a community-operated neighborhood facility across 8th 
Street from the school itself. More than $2, 000, 000 in Federal funds have already been allocated to this 
community program w’hich is unique in the nation. 

The subsequent development and distribution of comprehensive community 1 schools will be based 
upon plans now under preparation as part of Model Cities planning efforts. 

Magnet Schools - A magnet school is one thatis especially strong in a selected learning area (e.g. , 
science, the humanities, business and commerce), or in certain instructional techniques (e.g., team 
teaching, computer instruction). These schools draw a majority of their pupils from the immediate 
area; others are chosen city-wide, not necessarily for ability’, but for exceptional interest in the school’s 
field of specialization. The student so attracted is fully absorbed into Hie regular life of the school. 

At present, magnet high schools include: Overbrook (art, music, and scholars), Bartram (com- 
merce), Northeast (space sciences), and Germantown tgo\ ernment-human services). Conwell and Tilden 
are magnet middle schools with strong offerings in team teaching and individualized learning opportuni- 
ties. Morton, Hunter and Patterson are magnet lower schools. The acute space shortage has markedly 
restricted the intake of students in some of these programs. Provision of interim space to consoli- 
date initial successes was a recommendation in lastyear's program and has resulted in relief for North- 
east and Bartram High Schools. 

Tw o nigh schools under design have been designated as magnet schools: West Philadelphia- University 
City (science and mathematics) and William Penn (communications). Intensive work is now underway to 
develop these instructional programs through a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. Special staff are 
being assigned to each by the Office of Innovative Programs. Close university, business and community 
contacts have been established. 

A magnet program in foreign languages is now under exploration at South Philadelphia and Bok Tech- 
nical-Vocational Schools and will ba developed in existing space within the next year. 
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No additional magnet programs are designated In the Plan at this time, pending continued evaluation 
of the program, the relief of severe overcrowding throughout the system and the av ailability of additional 
operating revenues. 

Facilities for Handicapped Children -■ The School District currently prov ides facilities for some 10, 000 
handicapped and retarded children. Programs arc available for the retarded educable and trainable; 
disciplinary cases, children with hearing, visual and physical handicaps, and some with emotional dis- 
turbances. By recent Board policy, handicapped children mav continue in these classes until thev are 
21 years old. 

In January 1968, the Board of Education authorized an intensive, six month examination of its pro- 
grams dealing with handicapped children. The goal of that study is to examine the School District’s 
approach to the education of children with physical, emotional and intellectual handicaps and to pursue 
such questions as whether or not these children should be housed in regular schools or treated in special 
centers. The study is being conducted by school staff supplemented by national experts from such fields 
as social work, occupational training, psychiatry, as well as education itself. The report is due in July, 
1968, too late for inclusion in this Plan or the 1969-74 Capital Program. Pending completion of a total 
plan, an unspecified allocation for special education facilities appears in the Capital Program. 

Intensive Learning Centers — Located in the Innbvativ e Center at 3th and Luzerne Streets, the first in- 
tensive learning center will open in September, 1968. It is designed to harness the talent of many dis- 
ciplines to provide effective learning opportunity to the child unable to make normal progress in basic 
skills over an extended period of time. The center will apply the best known techniques and technology 
to an individualized program of instruction for pupils assigned to the center for a period from three 
months to one school year. The center will serve students drawn from surrounding schools. Every 
effort would be made to return the referred student to his regular classroom as quickly as possible. 

Evaluation will accompany the demonstration project and provide a basis for subsequent elaboration 
in the Plan. 

Athletic Facilities - All new schools in the Plan will be designed to provide for both outdoor and indoor 
physical education facilities in keeping with space standards dev eloped jointly with the City Planning Com- 
mission. Because of the large areas of land involved, joint use, particularly of high school stadia, will 
be arranged wherever possible. 

Plans for athletic facilities are closely coordinated with the City Recreation Department in order to 
maximize joint utilization and, in sonic instances, to permit joint financing with the City. In 1967, as 
one example, a formula for sharing the cost of an indoor swimming pool was worked out in a plan for 
Sayre Junior High School in West Philadelphia. Such indoor pools arc planned as part of a number of 
new schools according to a Comprehensive Plan for Swimming Pools issued by the City Planning Com- 
mission in January, 196s. other recent examples include a total plan for recreational and physical 
education for Gratz High School, Gillespie Junior High School and the Nicetovvn-Tioga communities, and 
the Master Plan for Northwest High School <The Awbury-Nolan Tractl. 

in budgeting for an athletic plant, regular facilities are included in the construction of a new school 
*e.g. 3 gy mnasium, recreation rooms, outdoor play area*. Stadium projects and other large projects, 
including swimming pools, are handled in a Separate account. A master schedule for completion of 
these latter projects has been drafted by the Division of School Facilities and is on file in its offices. 

Instructional Materials Center {Libraries) - The Instructional Materials Center iIMCi, lies at the heart 

of modern instruction. Such a center is planned for all new schools. At the same time, steps are being 
taken to provide adequate space for the housing of such installations in existing schools. 
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In 196.1 tilt* School Facilities Division conducted a survev of all existing schools to determine their 
library needy. This survey bayed on Mate r.inimuni requirements e\ol\ed into: 



• A program to provide, by means of interior conversion, adequate libraries in sehools not having 
library faeilites. 

• A program to improve substandard libraries by means of interior expansion. 

• A program to provide library additions for schools with substandard libraries or for schools 
without library facilities. 

As a result of the above programs, all secondary schools in the Philadelphia Board of Education 
have libraries meeting State space requirements. Ail elementarv schools in the Philadelphia Board of 
Education will have a library meeting State requirements by the end of the 1968 budget year. 

The 1967 budget provided for fiftv-tvvo t52) library conversions, expansions or improvements. Much 
of the design for this work has been completed and construction is scheduled to be completed by the end 
of the 19GS budget year. This budget has also provided for fourteen t!4» library additions for which the 
architectural design has been completed and full occupancy should be achieved by July of 1968. 

It is anticipated, during the 1968 budget year, that nine <9) more library additions of the same de- 
sign as mentioned above will be constructed and existing library improvements will be provided as addi- 
tional space becomes available. 

At the present time the library improvement programs outlined above are being increased in scope 
to prov ide for each school in the Philadelphia Board of Education not only a library of State minimum 
size, but an Instructional Materials Center with all its valuable educational aids. 



Alterations and Improvements - The Plan for School Facilities must contain a plan for alteming, im- 
proving and maintaining existing school facilities. This is necessary to assure the utility of these struc- 
tures over the passage of time, and to avoid the obvious hazards of deferred maintenance. It is also 
necessary, through modifications, to keep the school’s facilities in pace with modern educational needs. 

A portion of such improvement costs is short-range and therefore charged to the operating budget. 
However, there is also a large alteration and improvement program, chargeable to the Capital Program. 
This program is based upon a plan which is revised each year by the Division of School Facilities. 

In the past two years the Plan for Alterations and Improvements has resulted in: 

• Numerous expanded and converted library facilities into instructional materials centers. 

• Many new and modernized kindergarten facilities in existing schools. 

• The major modernization of the Vare, Cook, Jones, Penn Treaty, Barratt, and Tilden Jr. High 
Schools, the Gratz and Kensington High Schools and the Birnev School. 

• Extensive facilities for T. V. reception in every classroom, including facilities for C. C. T. V. , 
in 142 schools. 

• A Technical Center, converted from a garage, for West Philadelphia High School. 

• A comprehensive Automotive Maintenance Center, converted from a garage, for Gratz High 
School. 

• Art rooms in approximately 29 elementary schools by the conversion of classrooms and other 
spaces. 

The following factors determine the order in which school facilities are scheduled for alterations 
modernization and maintenance. 

• Age and condition of building 

• Projected length of service 
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• Cost of modernization as compared to replacement cost 

• Suitability for current and future educational programs 

• Schools retching Luscd-in pupils (possible immediate need to provide cafeteria services, facil- 
ities for additional administrative services, etc. ) 

• Changes in organizational structure and resultant administrative needs 

• Unexpected mechanical and structural breakdowns 

The following list indicates typical improvements which are to be found in the present plan for al- 
terations and improvements. 

1. Replacing and increasing electrical services. 

2. Converting or replacing heating systems. 

2 . Replacing windows, frames and exterior doors with reduced maintenance type materials. 

4. Repiping. 

Contract maintenance items such as painting, resurfacing of yard or outdoor recreation areas, 
st;.ek repairs, flag pole repairs or replacement, roof repairs or replacement, etc. 

0. Modernizing and increasing toilet facilities. 

7. Improving and increasing drinking faciliites. 

x Replacing and expanding the communications system (telephone and public address) and the 
clocks and program system. 

9. Relighting. 

10. A :oustical treatment (ceilings in all teaching, administrative and corridor areas; carpeting in 
selected areas: and baffle treatment in gymnasiums and recreation rooms). 

11. Converting present classrooms and other areas to provide the proper environment for current 
and experimental methods of instruction (Large and small group instruction, electronic pro- 
gram originating stations, multi-use of an area). 

12. Providing needed storage facilities. 

in. Installation of emergency lighting and external security lighting. 

14. Provisions for off-street parking. 

1.1. Expanding and modernizing administrative suites. 

Hi. Installation of air conditioning where temperature controls are a problem. Examples of such 
areas are auditoriums, administrative areas, choral and instrumental practice rooms, com- 
puterized learning centers and instructional materials centers. 

The Education Park - The education park is a relatively new concept of urban schooling that com- 
bines the quest for educational quality with a concern for integration and a prospect for achieving econ- 
omies in construction. The park seeks to cluster educational facilities on a common, or interconnected 
site and provides for sharing of facilities, supporting services, faculty and administration. 

Three possible applications of the education park concept were authorized for detailed study by the 
Hoard of Education in its lHRT-Hs Capital Program. These studies were an outgrowth of a feasibility 
report prepared by the Cordc Corporation in lanuarv , liini. Work on these throe proposals lias been 
underway hv teams of educators, architects and planners for the past several months. Planning is con- 
cerned, first and foremost, with educational advantages and, secondly, with physical design. Extensive 
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ILLUSTRATION 5 



A NEW HIGH SCHOOL AND TWO MIDDLE SCHOOLS, TOGETHER WITH COMMUNITY RECREATION, AN EXISTING CHILD 
STUDY CENTER, AND A TENNIS CENTER WOULD OCCUPY THISSUPER BLOCKIN NORTHWEST PHILADELPHIA UNDER 
A MASTER PLAN DESIGNED BY JOHN WARNEKE AND GEORGE EWING, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS PLANNERS. 
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community inu»luim-nt in Hit* derivation of tin plan.'- will continue to be .sought. Federal and foundation 
funds an* bring Lsed to support this work. 

The three proposed edueation parks under study are: 

Northwest Philadelphia. An 'educational master plan for the Aw hurt -Nolan tract bounded by Wash- 
ington Lane, Ardleigh Street, Haines Street and Stent or. Avenue, has recently been completed. This 
proposal calls for the possible location of a new high school and two middle schools on a tract of some 
IG.o acres, together with extensive community park and recreational areas to be developed by the City 
of Philadelphia. The Stenton Child Care Center would continue to occupy a portion of the campus area. 
The proposed new high school will be linked for administrative and instructional purposes with German- 
town High School. It will provide a four year program of excellence for the children entering it from 
the middle schools of Northwest Philadelphia. Plans for the articulation of these schools are already 
underway by a planning team supported bv Ford Foundation funds. Community involvement in the plan- 
ning, which began with selection of the site for the new high school, will continue throughout the evolu- 
tion of this new cluster of schools. (See Illustration -5) 

North Central Philadelphia: Last year, this park possibility was conceiv ed as an education boule- 

vard along North Broad Street, closelv tied to planning for the Model Cities program and with new ad- 
ministration and educational programs designed to decentralize the city's schools. Now well underway, 
this study has been expanded into a comprehensive examination of school facilities to serve the children 
of north central Philadelphia. While not completed in time to dictate project selection in this year’s 
Capital Budget, it will do so in the future. The study represents a key contribution by the School Dis- 
trict to the overall planning for the Model Cities area and is being done in closest cooperation with City 
agencies and the Area Wide Council, the community organisation assigned responsibility - for Model Cities 
planning. Key objectives include; new ways of relating schools and other community facilities, a bank 
of future school sites, opportunities for joint development of schools, housing, industry, etc., and the 
feasibility of locating schools along the Broad Street corridor or along east-west arterials such as Col- 
umbia Avenue. From this initial study, it is hoped that promising new approaches to school construction 
and new physical planning standards will result. 

Eastern North Central Philadelphia (Front Street - Lehigh Avenue Area): Making the school a key- 
force in community renewal is the theme of this project which seeks to build on the experience of the 
Hartranft Community School and the high level of community participation already existing in this quad- 
rant of North Philadelphia by v irtue of the Federally— supported Neighborhood Services Program. The 
study area covers the bulk of District 5 west of Front Street. Its major emphasis is upon the develop- 
ment of a community cluster of lower and middle schools. Economies of construction are being studied 
by the architects and planners; so, too, are the possibilities of breaking down larger schools into 
component parts that can become fully integrated into their neighborhoods. Prospects for increasing 
racial and economic integration are being examined in detail. 

Detail plans for the latter two education park proposals are anticipated in the late spring of 1968. 
They will be carefully reviewed with city and community agencies before being incorporated into the Plan 
for School Facilities and into the School District's Capital Program. Application of the park concept 
elsewhere in the city will be examined in the light of theSe plans. 

Other Planning Studies: Refinement of the current Pian lor School Facilities is a continuing proc- 

ess. This year, a number of efforts have been undertaken to subject general concepts and plans to more 
intensive examination in light of the developing goals of the school system. 

In 1967, the School administration asserted its commitment to a meaningful decentralization of 
schools throughout the entire School District. This stems from a firm conviction that greater auto- 
nomy at the local level will yield a greater degree of community and parental involvement in the schools. 
It is an idea first expressed in last year's proposal for a Model School District. 

Intensive studies of the costs and techniques of decentralization are currently under „ Several 
current studies involving facility planning complement this effort. One is a master plan no being made 
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of the schools of the Eastwick area. While plans are already laid for a high school and middle school 
in Eastuick, a number of additional school requirements are faced in the future development of that 
growing city within a city. I'or this reason, educational planners are now working with city officials to 
develop an o\erall plan for the future of that area. A planning coordinator has already been named to 
help to direct these efforts. 



While not linked to administrative or educational clustering, a total plan for the development of the 
Lincoln High School tract in the Northeast is nearing completion. It will serve to lay out a plan for 
educational and community recreational use. A similar study was recently completed for th "ratz- 
Giilespie-Tioga-Nicetown area. 



Administrative Facilities - Included in this category are central and district headquarters, warehousing 
and transportation terminals, and other facilities required to service the system’s growing number of 
instruction units. 



During the present year, a transportation *er\ice plan was made and early steps taken to imple- 
ment that plan. Based upon recommendations made by the Pennsyhania Economy League in a 1907 re- 
port, the plan calls for a transportation management and repair center and three outlying storage-repair 
points. Acquisition of properly at 2G00 North Broad Street has met the requirements for the transpor- 
tation center and use of School District-owned property at 4Gth and Market Streets has satisfied the 
need for a bus storage point to ser\ ice West Philadelphia. The plan calls for two additional storage 
areas, one in Northeast and one in Northwest Philadelphia. 



The plan for warehousing calls for de\elopment of the School District’s central w arehousing facility 
at the Kennedy Center, 734 Schuylkill Avenue. This move is expected to begin in the summer of 19GS. 



In September, 1967, a consultant’s plan for meeting space needs of the School District's central 
administration building was completed. Long-term space needs were comerted into a number of alter- 
native building plans. At this writing, no final decision has been reached with regard to where addi- 
tional space should be provided. Against today’s demands for classroom space and current efforts to- 
u’ard decentralization, however, the priority* of providing new central office space has been given a 
relatively low priority. During the coming year, a final decision on central office space needs will be 
made in closest cooperation with the City*, neighboring institutions and the Logon Square residential 
community. 



As part of its commitment to decentralization, the School District is recommending this year apian 
for the location and development of District offices. Transfer of additional staff to field locations will 
soon tax existing offices located in school buildings. Coupled with the current classroom shortage, it is 
proposed, therefore, that existing district offices be relocated to points of high accessibility within their 
service area and be placed in existing commercial properties preferably purchased for that purpose. 
Such a plan will free approximately 1300 existing classroom spaces, many in overcrowded schools; will 
permit the flexible future expansion of district offices; will place these services close to the heart of 
each district; will contribute to the stabilization of business and commerce in many of these locations; 
and will be in keeping with a possible development of more districts in the years ahead. 
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Integration and Community Renewal 



A commitment to quality 
ning. 



integrated education is a key goal of the School District’s long-rang plan- 



The events of the past year have been carefully weighed in updating the Plan presented in support of 
last year’s building program. It is the considered v ievv of the School District that that Plan continues to 
set a valid :ind operable direction for school construction for the years ahead. The Plan this year is 
thus unchanged in its endorsement of the statement "that children who experience their schooling along 
with children of different racial, ethnic, and economic backgrounds will be best equipped to live useful 
and satisfying lives in the America of the 21st Century. " 

That conviction is based not only upon the U. S. Office of Education’s Equality of Educational Op- 
portunity Survey and the Civil Eight Commission’s Racial Isolation in the Public Schools, but by ob- 
servable local evidence as well. Taken together, the evidence makes mandatory a central role for the 
schools in breaking the cycle of poverty and alienation. It points sharply to the need for community- 
wide, coordinated efforts to end de facto desegregation and to create in its stead a Philadelphia of op- 
tions and opportunity. The Plan for School Facilities has these points clearly in mind as it faces the 
facts and the mood of the city today. 

By 1980, straight-line population estimates indicate that Philadelphia will have a total population 
of 2, 218, 000 of which 597 will be white and 41 f , Negro. For the school system, the total percentage of 
Negroes grew from 177 in 19G0 to 577 in 1965. In I960 that figure was 58. 17. In 1967 it was 58. 27, 
indicating a decrease in the annual growth rate recorded earlier in the decade. 

If the city is to reverse these lines and achieve greater integration of its schools, bold approaches 
must be employed. The School District must move on many fronts at once, a point stressed in the Civil 
Rights Commission’s report. The trends further demand that the School District enlist the efforts of 
both those it serves and other institutions if Philadelphia is to meet its stated goals. Overall community 
renewal is a precondition to changing the ghetto environment. 



The Plan and Integration — Last year, it was noted that there are four immediate attacks on existing 
segregation which the School District has the power to make alone. They are: selection of sites 
that will serve an integrated student body; experimentation with new clustering of school facil- 
ities; redrawing of feeder paterns; and creation of space and programs in presently segregated 
sections of the city that will draw students from wider areas. All are aspects of the Plan for School 
Facilities. 



Sev eral other moves are being made by the School District in cooperation with other agencies in an 
effort to bring a new environment into segregated areas. These include establishing relationships with 
universities, private enterprise, and non-public and suburban schools through such devices as staff and 
student exchanges and other cooperative operations. These are also aspects of the Plan and, in some 
instances, are already underway. 

Finally, the School District proposes to provide leadership in joint planning with the city and other 
governmental and private institutions to attack the community’s vast renewal problems. 



Excellence in educational programs is imperative for the success of all these efforts. A first rate 
educational program will counter a basic reason why so many persons choose to leave the city. It is at 
this point that the Plan for School Facilities relates heavily to the level and priorities of the operating 
budget. The Plan assumes that excellence can reverse trend lines. 

The Plan calls for the location of schools at sites that offer a substantial prospect for affecting 
integration. This means choosing sites not against a picture of today’s conditions, but as part of a long- 
range strategy of community renewal. 
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At the high school level, the Plan calls for selecting sites at outlying locations and where high ac- 
cessibility to rail and transit can, when coupled with superior programs, yield pupil integration. Where 
the construction of a new high school may affect the racial balance of an existing school (s), both will be 
considered in arriving at a solution. This comprehensive approach may suggest having the schools linked 
programatically (i. e. , humanities and social' sciences in one building, physical sciences and commerce 
in the second), by having two grades in each of two schools under a common administration, or by other 
devices to cluster school organizations. In any event, solutions will be arrived at in close cooperation 
with the communities involved. A precedent has already been set in Northwest Philadelphia. 

In two instances where proposed high schools are likely, by service area alone, to serve a segre- 
gated student body, capacity has been set aside to attract students throughout the city to exceptional 
educational offerings. At West Philadelphia-University City High School, a Chamber of Commerce- 
sponsored tear of business, science, and technical specialists is working with School officials to pro- 
duce that excellence. At William Penn High, the cooperation of Temple University and private 
enterprise will produce a similar result. 

New middle schools will be located not only to end overcrowding but also to afford prospects for in- 
tegration. The Plan calls for locations on the fringes of racial concentrations and, again, with acces- 
sibility to public transportation. 

At both high and middle school levels, clustering of facilities on a common site will be considered 
if conducive to educational quality and to integration. As reported in the section on the Education Park, 
prospects in three areas are being' explored. 

Achievement of the goal of desegregation is hardest to attain at the lower school level where smaller 
service areas are related to the needs of younger children, parental convenience and other factors. In 
every case possible, sites will be chosen to aid integration. But there will be cases where this aim is 
precluded, where space needs are acute and where buildings are badly outmoded or non-fire resistant. 
These are also areas where children and parents properly demand a superior education and where the 
School District is committed to take immediate steps to provide a challenging program in a decent facil- 
ity. 

In such instances, the Plan proposes to construct needed facilities and, in addition, to take special 
efforts to assure a high degree of staff integration, to infuse the schools with large numbers of volunteers 
and practice teachers, and to solicit relationships with universities and other institutions. 

In 1967, a full-time planner was assigned the task of identifying sites, with integration prospects a 
key criterion of selection. Nine of seventeen sites approved by the Board in this period are expected to 
foster or maintain integration. All but one of the remaining eight are lower schools where needs simply 
require a building to be placed. Until housing integration and stabilization is achieved in significantly 
large areas of the city, the integration of lower schools can be effected only marginally by the location 
of a school building. 

A logical complement to the location of new school facilities is an extensive evaluation of feeder 
patterns and enrollment service areas as they effect new schools and existing schools. Such a study is 
now underway by the Office of Development, in cooperation with the Office of Field Services and the 
Office of Integration and Intergroup Education. The study is re-examining all feeder areas according to 
three criteria: relationship between school capacity and feeder area pupil population, the accessibility 
of the school to pupils living into attendance area, and the racial distribution of pupils in the feeder 
area. Current data indicating the residence of each student in the system is being used. At this writing, 
alternative revisions of feeder patterns are in final stages of preparation and conversations are being 
held with district superintendents prior to more extensive public and Board discussion. In many in- 
stances, improved racial balances can be attained pro\ided that community acceptance can be obtained. 

Integration efforts, however, cannot end with these steps, given the present and projected racial 
percentages that face the city. There must clearly be a broader set of efforts to link the Philadelphia 
public schools more closely with other institutions and systems within the city and metropolitan area. 
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One expanded thrust proposed in this plan is the exploration of further means of de\ eloping coop- 
erative programs with the city's private and p:trochial schools. To this end, a Committee on -Joint Ed- 
ucational Resources has recently been founded to explore the joint needs ol' the public and parochial 
schools. While the parochial schools record a steadv increase in pupil integration, further opportuni- 
ties for intergroup experience are to be desired. The urgency is increased by the mutual financial prob- 
lems shared by both systems. To this end, a number of programs of cooperation are being explored in 
sections of the city where space and local conditions permit, and where legal and constitutional safe- 
guards are assured. The current shared time program is being expandedin the \ocational-technical 
schools where some 391 parochial children now arc biking instructions in public schools. This program 
makes greater economic use of expensive equipment available only in public schools. In two elemen- 
tary schools and one middle school now in the planning stage, additional shared time programs are being 
considered. These programs will have no tangible effect upon facility requirements but will have to be 
carefully watched as the basis of broadening cooperation. Cooperative programs under various forms 
of Federal assistance currently involve some 33, 000 public school students and 23, 000 students from 
the Archdiocesan schools. Some 49 schools are involved in these programs. The feeling of the adminis- 
trators of these programs is that they do effect pupil integration and understanding. 



Another level of opportunity for assuring strengthened inter group education involves the children 
of suburban school districts and city children in certain common educational offerings. Exciting ideas 
generated in the School District's studies of the education park have opened up new hopes of shared facil- 
ities. These possibilities are being actively explored by the Superintendent and his staff with nearby 
school districts, the State Department of Public Instruction, and the Federal Government. 



The Plan this year proposes a totally new idea designed to symbolize the School system’s efforts to 
secure new solutions to its difficult problems, and to open up new ways of providing for a convergence 
of youngsters from many different backgrounds and interests. The idea is that of the Parkway School: 
a new form of high school organization that it is proposed as a cooperative venture with key institutions 
located on or near the Benjamin Franklin Parkway. As conceived, this school for approximately 2400 
would assume a racial balance and would be open to youngsters from throughout the city, from the non- 
public schools, and from suburban communities as well. It would be planned to open for an incoming 
9th year class of 600 in the fall of 19G9. As envisioned, sciences would be developed in 'conjunction 
with the Academy of Natural Science and the Franklin Institute, humanities with the Free Library and 
the Art Museum,, social sciences with City Hall itself and the State Office Building. A superb staff would 
be recruited from local schools and throughout the region. The school day would be arranged to take 
advantage of the Parkway campus. A special role for the students would be reserved. Not simply an 
academic high school, it would offer work study and other experiences to those enrolled. Planning 
funds are called for in this year's Capital Program; recruitment of a principal and planning with in- 
stitutions involved is already underway. 

The School District, in compliance with recent directives from the State Human Relations Com- 
mission and the Department of Public Instruction, is working with state and local officials to devise a 
long-range plan and timetable for desegregation of the Philadelphia school system. In the course of 
developing this plan, all current efforts to foster integration will be reexamined and additional steps 
will be undertaken. 



The Plan and Community Renewal — Attainment of the kinds of boals in the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion report can only stem from continuing changes in residential and governmental patterns. At the 
same time, the pattern of regional job opportunity must broaden and white families in significant 
numbers must again find attraction in the inner city and Negroes must find acceptance in the 
suburbs. 

The School District sees promise in the Model Cities program as a means, not only to improve 
educational quality in the inner city’, but to lead to shifts in the pattern of residence and community 
contact between the faces. It is currently participating in Model Cities planning efforts with special 
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emphasis on early childhood education, programs of career di vekpment, and the development of facil- 
ities that are forward-looking and eontributive to the area’s total requirements. 

The School District’s goal of decentralization is being worked out in terms of clusters of school 
facilities administered locally. These plans are an outgrowth of the concept of a model school district 
which was proposed in last year’s capital program. Thai concept has since been thoroughly examined 
first bv a citizens task force and Secondly by administrative officials. A conclusion was reached that 
efforts should br immediately begun to assure a greater role for the citizen in the life of the city’s 
schools, and that these ef r orts should not be confined to a single geographic area. 

These ideas of local self-determination ot programs are already being seen in the plans for curri- 
culum development at Gratz, self evaluation at Ben Franklin and the plans of the Independent Urban 
Education Project at the Kearny School. Through Model Cities, it is hoped that many new and impor- 
tant additions to this program will be inaugurated in the months ahead. It is patently clear tha* this sec- 
tion of the city has little short-run opportunity to achieve a meaningful level of pupil integration. It is 
equally clear that school programs must be made i o work effectively within the area so that education, 
along with job and housing opportunities, can permit that pattern to be changed over time. It is hoped 
that a combination of creative leadership, community participation and a high degree of local autonomy 
will break through much of the lack of credibility that now adversely effects the success of schools. 

This plan is also based upon a closer set of working relationships with the city government. At the 
policy level, the School District accepts the city’s intention of following a "distributed approach" to 
urban development and renewal and sees new school facilities as key contributors to overall renewal. 
Such projects would tend to be smaller and quicker to complete than under the previous approach which 
committed to large, complete neighborhood projects. The School District can foresee joint develop- 
ment, in partnership with city and private enterprise, especially in areas where such housing can lead 
to the inward movement of white families. Joint dev elopment makes the more sense because of the lack 
of sufficient land area available for development in Philadelphia today. 

The School District is very conscious that its own building program is a generator of residential 
and business relocation. For this reason, it is willing to dispose of any unused land holdings for new- 
housing or other appropriate public uses. In 1967, the former Burk school site in Queen Village was 
sold to private enterprise for housing purposes. It is anticipated that other sites of abandoned schools 
can be offered for similar purposes in keeping with long term development requirements. 

Conclusion - Nothing less than a comprehensiv e attack can dent the series of problems that keep 
Philadelphia from realizing its goals of equal opportunity-. The School District intends to move 
wherever possible to build such an education plant and program. This requires an evolving plan of 
many facets, not a single-one-way street. It requires a plan that sees the importance of joining in a 
broad-based effort to make the core of the city more livable and to bring about the end of slum condi- 
tions. It requires a plan that remains open to the possibilities for metropolitan solutions to educational 
and other community- proolems. It requires a plan, therefore, that acknowledges the necessity of tak- 
ing immediate steps to counter the deprivation of segregated schools, while v igorously searching for all 
ways to end that pattern. In pursuing that end, the Plan for School Facilities is, as said before, one 
and inseparable from the level of quality of the education programs offered by the School District. 
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ALLEN M. STEARNE SCHOOL Replacement 

Hedge and Unity Streets Completed October 190? 






BE!. MO NT SCHOOL Addition 

•list and Broun St roots Completed OeeeniLu :r lor. 7 






Space Stretching 



The School District simply t-unrot wait until r.ev, T - is i It! in. us arc 
severely overcrowded schools, especially at the 



ligh school !eve T . 



^ <uilt before effecting relief to some 
In addition fo the creation of space 



in new facilities, therefore, a variety of efforts to stretch thv use of existing space has been given high 
priority as a short-term element of the Han for School Facilities this year. It consists of the following 
specific elements: 



1. Utilization of non-school space 

Completion of the renovation of the Innovative Center, a former factory at oth and Luzerne 
Streets, will be expected to create some ttOO additional pupil spaces this fall. 200 are already 
in use by the Pennsylvania Advancement School. Another 200 will serve the first Intensive 
Learning Center, while an additional 400 spaces will be made available to innovative pro- 
grams or to meet emergency needs In the school system. 

Through the generous cooperation of Temple University , its buildings at Sedgwick Street and 
Cheltenham Avenue will be made available through a lease arrangement for the relief of extreme 
overcrowding in District G. Approximately 800 students can use this attractive and accessible 
facility 

The assistance of the Federal government has been enlisted in seeking surplus space in its 
many local installations. Hope is high that an added 1000 pupil places will result from these 
efforts by fall. 

The private real estate market is constantly scanned for suitable leads and funds are being allo- 
cated in the Capital Budget to permit the purchase of convertible space where it can meet a 
clear and present need. This was done in 1967-68 with purchase of space for annexes to 
Bartram High School and the Harrington School. Rental funds will also be available in the 1969 
operating budget. 

2. Transfer of District Offices to Non-School Facilities 

A prior section on Administrative Facilities outlined a plan for transferring District Offices 
from classroom locations to commercial office space, either rented or purchased. In 1969, 
it is proposed that a major effort be made to implement this plan. When completed, some 
forty-seven classrooms will lie freed up to accommodate some loOO elementary and junior high 
school children. 



3. Dual School Organization at an Unspecified Number of High Schools 

For several years, dual shifts have relieved overcrowding at several junior high schools in 
Philadelphia. It is proposed that similar arrangements be instituted at an as yet unspecified 
number of overcrowded high Schools, effective in September, 1968. Supplemental services 
would be offered before and after school and during the noon hours as part of a comprehensive 
program of educational improvement in these crowded schools. In every case, this organiza- 
tion would be authorized only until relief facilities can be provided through new construction. 
Authorization will take place only after full consultation with the school community involved. 

4 Increased Utilization of Vocational-Technical High Schools 

Current underutilization of the City’s three vocational-technical high schools, plus additional 
space to be available at Mastbaum and Saul this fall, afford the prospect of as many as 1000 
pupil spaces that can be filled through extensive recruitment efforts. Success w ill reduce over- 
crowding in the city’s high schools. 
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3. Equalization oi support Booms Throughout the School District 

The extensile examination of space utilization in existing buildings, already described in an 
earlier section, revealed variations in the number of support rooms used for art, music, rest, 
and other activities from school to school. While space is at a premium across the city, ad- 
ministrative steps ft ill be taken to equalize the number of such rooms in all schools. This 
should have the effect of providing some additional space stretching until the building program 
permits optimum use of support rooms. 

The above measures further indicate the School District’s commitment to bring about satisfactory 
conditions for learning in the schools of Philadelphia. Every effort will be mounted to implement these 
and other efforts. The Supportive Facilities account has been established to permit this to occur. The 
operating costs involved in providing additional staff for the new facilities and new forms of organization 
will be reflected in the School District’s 19G9 Operating Budget. 
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III. the capital program 

(JULY 1, 1968 TO JUNE 30, 1974) 

The Capital Ingram in a statement of the Board’s financial polim ri-gardim* rang,* deudop- 
ment of school plant and facilities. It Is the device through which the Plan iv.r School racilUie.s is car- 
ried -ut. 1 he iTogram covers a sLx-vear period of time and indicates ; »r. d« -ds t* » 1*. undertaken. 



The Capital Program is prepared by staff, considered by the Hoard of Education and finallv adopted 
after public review find discussion. This procedure assures an annual opportunity for reexamination in 
the light of prior experience, public opinion, changing conditions, and new information. 

Only funds for the initial year of die program are scheduled to be appropriated. This appropria- 
tion is known as the Capital Budget. As provided under flu* Educational Home Rule Charter Supple- 
ment of May, 1905, it is the responsibility of the Superintendent and his staff to prepare and submit a 
recommended program to die Board for its approval. If is further stipulated that the program be re- 
viewed by the City Planning Commission, although the Commission’s comments are not binding upon the 
final action of the Board. 



Projects included in the Capital Program for 1909-74 are consistent with the Plan for School 
Facilities as presented previously in this document. Ihiorities have been determined through the 
interaction of staff, priorities set by the District Superintendents, and a review of the concerns of 
citizens as expressed in numerous public hearings before the Board of Education. 

All project requests have been reviewed in the light of these considerations: 



1. School District fiscal resources and policies. 

2. Overall objectives of city development as stipulated in the City of Philadelphia’s Comprehen- 
sive Plan, as amended. 

3. Relationships between individual projects regarding both timing and design. 

This proposed Capital Program has been reviewed by the public and by a citizen review commit- 
tee established by the Board. Public hearings were held in the week of April 8, 1968. Following 
these hearings and receipt of recommendations from the City Planning Commission, the Board adopted 
its official program on May 27, 1968. Action on this date permits the program to coincide with the 
adoption of the operating budget for the fiscal year beginning on July 1, 1968. 

The pages that follow review’ the fiscal policies undertying the capital program, summarize the 

proposed accomplishments of the program, and present the individual projects recommended for in- 
clusion in the program. 



A. GENERAL FISCAL POLICIES 

The Capital Program for 1969-74 lias been established with respect for (1) the outstanding need 
documented in the Plan for School Facilities; (2) the District’s fiscal ability’, both to construct and 
operate new’ school facilities; (3) the capacity’ of labor and industry to absorb the proposed volume; 

and (4) the District’s administrative capacity to manage the program during the course of its imple- 
mentation. 

Major points of fiscal policy under tying the Capital Program are: 



DEBT POLICY 

The Capital Budget for 1968-69 calls for an estimated total encumbrance of $89,982,000 
and $493, 699, 000 over the full six years of the program. The School District currently has available 




to it an-»rt>ximatvlysrji ,HI11 <->u-i*i lv t rk-J *->1' Ua- t>rc.»r:im *T ynaj -preprinted Item authorization with 
which to meet these demands . This is based m ion a lota! del! limitation el !5 of taxable assessed valuation 
which wasenactetJiby thet-h-elorattM-f Philadelphia in Ma\ , H»r7. i <\ this amount, Ski would re- 

quire approval of the electorate and the balance of S 13, tiMt; # euo could be appropriated by the Board of 

Education itself. 



DEBT SERVICE 

The debt service will remain within fifteen percent of the operating budget of tile School District 
during any given fiscal year. 

BOND LIFE 

Bond life (presently 25 years) will be determined b\ market conditions, capital requirements, and 
sound fiscal policy. The debt schedule, shown in Table ~7 . is based on present estimates of these 
factors. 

PROJECT ANALYSIS 

Each project is examined for the possibility of financing under special Federal, State and other 
sources. Also, every effort is being made to maximize subsidies received under existing State legis- 
lation and to amend such legislation to provide additional reimbursement wherever possible. The 
School District, working with the Pennsylvania School Boards Association and the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, has been instrumental in having House Bill 1812 introduced into the 
State legislature. This bill, among other things, prov ides for substantial increases (from 23*7 to 447) 
in the maximum costs of approved construction on which the State will reimburse the School District 
over the life of the bond issue. The State presently pays oOT of the approved construction costs plus 
interest. This bill is presently being considered by the Committee on Education in the House of 
Representatives. 

Whenever possible, school construction is coordinated with the urban renewal program under Title 
I of the Federal Housing Act to take advantage of lower site acquisition and demolition costs. The 
School District is continuing to work closely with the City in the Model Cities Program to insure that 
maximum benefits will be obtained for Philadelphia. 

COST FACTORS 

The cost of new* schools and additions has been increased to reflect the experience of the past two 
years. These increases are a result of several influences. First and foremost, the> reflect a pattern 
of continuing cost escalation in the « onstruction industry. In 1967-68, the School District has ex- 
perienced a e'T increase in costs and, on this basis, has provided for an additional 6*7 increase for the 
Capital Budget year. The funds provided for all future projects are based on this estimate of 1969 
costs. 

In addition, middle and high schools are now* well under design and their costs have been estab- 
lished more accurately. Furthermore, total costs have, in previous years, been based on the assump- 
tion that non-educational areas (e.g. , corridors, toilet rooms, stairs, cafeterias, etc. ) would not ex- 
ceed 25*7 of total building space. It has been impossible to reach this goal and adjustments have been 
made accordingly. Finally, the Boaid of Education has adopted a policy of providing 1*7 of construction 
cost for art work. This factor is reflected in 1969 cost estimates. 



SECTIONALIZATION 

The cost of each project has been calculated as tc the following four components: site develop- 
ment (land acquisition and demolition), architectural fees, construction, and furniture and equipment. 
No section of a project may be started unless loan authorization or other sources are available to cover 
that section. 
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FRANCIS D. PASTORIUS SCHOOL Replacement 

Chelten and Sprague Streets Completed January 1967 





ILLUSTRATION 6 

PROPOSED PROGRAM DOLLAR DISTRIBUTION 
ANTICIPATED EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 
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TOTAL PROGRAM $493,699,000 
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ANTICIPATED EXPENDITURES BY PURPOSE 
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CONSOLIDATION OF PAST BUDGETS 



For purposes of beginning the new fiscal year, the status of all project items authorized by the Board 
in last year’s capital budget has been scrutinized, with the following conclusions: 

1. All costs likely to be incurred through June, 190S r- *ain attributed to the 1967-68 Capital 

Budget. • 

2. Costs of all remaining sections of projects in process in 1967-68 are itemized in 1968-69 or 
later years. 

3. Timing of costs per section is consistent with a detailed review of the Board’s construction 
c 3 r cle in order to reflect, as closely as possible, when actual encumbrances will occur. 

B. TOTAL PROGRAM SUMMARY 

Prepared in keeping with the above policies, the Capital Program for 1969-74 has an estimated cost 
of $493, 699, 000 (excluding interest). The School District of Philadelphia will receive an estimated 
$131,000 as a subsidy from the State of Pennsylvania, and a proportionate share of the cost of financing 
the Capital Program will also be borne by the State. 

The Capital Budget for 1968-69 calls for a total expenditure on an encumbrance level of $89,982,000. 
The remaining years range from $88, 947, 000 in 1969-70 to $63, 837, 000 in 1973-74. This tapering off 
in 1973-74 signifies that the facility gap will have been substantially closed by 1974. The years beyond 
the present program will continue to reflect this in increasingly reduced levels of spending. (See Illus- 
strations #6 and #7). 

C. GETTING THE JOB DONE 

The proposed pace of capital investment calls for a continuation of the sharp acceleration that has 
been generated during the present year. This is consistent with fiscal policy and mandatory if the needs 
described in the Plan for School Facilities are to be met promptly. Based upon its experiences this 
year, the School District is confident th;.„ it is a job that can be done. Before reaching that conclusion, 
a thorough review was made of other factors that affect performance. 

The Construction Industry 

The proposed levels of spending are believed to be w ithin the capacity of local industry and labor. 
Our own experience in the current fiscal year plus checks with industry and labor sources give every 
indication that such a level is an attainable target. Bidders continue in substantial number. Thus, there 
would appear to be ample room for the School District to maintain its share of the total construction 
market in the coming year and in so doing, to contribute to the production of jobs in a city with sub- 
stantial unemployment. 

Effects Upon Operating Costs 

When new schools are built, they must be maintained and staffed. The costs generated by the ad- 
dition of new school facilities must, therefore, be reflected in future operating budgets. This year an 
intensive check has been made of the likely impact of these costs over the six years of the Capital Pro- 
gram. Topical costs incurred per type of school have been determined in making this projection. Their 
cumulative impact, including debt Service, has been taken into consideration in projecting the future 
fiscal requirements of the School District. (Sec Table # 8 ) 

If there is reason for concern in the program this year, it lies with the ability of the School Dis- 
trict to obtain the required operating revenues to sustain this level of capital investment over the years 
ahead. It is the position of tliis report that the schools, to do the job now expected of them, MUST seek 
and obtain the requisite funds from a combination of local, state and federal sources. To reduce the 
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GROVER CLEVELAND SCHOOL Addition 

19th and Butler Streets Completed April 1967 
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pro&vam from present levels would be to fly in the face of a known crisis and to short-change a gener- 
ation of children upon whom the future of Philadelphia mustatand. The implications of th*s instance will 
h^\*e to be examined each and every year if the School District is to be fiscally responsible. We are 
confident that the obligations incurred as a result of the proposed 1968-69 program can be met. We will 
have to re-examine this situation each and every year. If the program is to be cut back, however, that 
determination must be made by the community and not by the School District's administration. 

Administrative Management 

Critical to the meeting of the targets of this Program is the staff capability of the School District 
to supervise and administer it. This responsibility is lodged in the Division of School Facilities and its 
seven operating departments. In 1967-68, that division has been expanded and strongly strengthened. 
As a consequence, initial reliance upon outside consultant firms to assist in the administration of the 
program has been drastically reduced, at cost savings to the School District. The School District is, 
in other words, geared up to the level of activity presently proposed. 

Making the New Schools Work Effectively 

This year many new buildings are being completed and placed into service. These schools contain 
many new features and new opportunities for learning. They also require that the educational team as- 
signed to them be trained and capable of using them fully; that rooms for team teaching operate effec- 
tively; that instructional materials centers become the actual as well as the intended core of the school 
program. 

For these reasons, a major effort is underway to assure the successful merging of plant and per- 
sonnel. It has been agreed that an instructional leader will be assigned to each new facility months 
prior to the opening of a new facility. In addition, the assignment of a cadre of new staff will be made 
in ample time to permit the full development of a curriculum and program for the new facility. An 
administrative committee is supervising this development. 

In certain instances, namely William Feim and West Philadelphia-University City High Schools, 
where special programs in communications and science and mathematics are being proposed, founda- 
tion funds have been assigned to permit these specialized offerings to be developed in full. Further- 
more, in every possible instance, parental and community involvement in planning is being sought by 
the School District. 

Site Selection 

Site acquisition is a sensitive element of programming since it affects both time and cost. 

This year, increasing difficulty has been experienced in the selection of new sites for schools and 
in arriving at expansion plans for existing schools. This stems from the simple competition for space 
in a built-up city, from increasing land values, and, in many instances, from strong community pres- 
sures. It must be remembered that the School District’s plan for new facilities is being forged upon a 
City Physical Development plan that was prepared in 1960 with no reference to these needs. Through 
the cooperation of the City Planning Commission many of these problems ha e been met; others re- 
main. Far more difficult are strong community reactions being experienced in a diverse and multi- 
racial community where questions of school integration and adverse reactions to large numbers of 
youngsters are frequently reasons for difficulty. 

In the current year, several schedules have been substantially slowed through the difficulty of site 
selection, in the light of this experience and to avoid a false picture of timing, a full year for site se- 
lection is agreed to before any item is to be scheduled in this Capital Program. As previously indi- 
cated, these facts, gained from experience, dictate a review of site area requirements previously worked 
out in conjunction with the City Planning Commission. A major review of these standards is underwray. 
New approaches to assembly of land are part and parcel of the studies now underway in master plans 
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for several areas and in the education park studies. A deep commitment to land stretching exists. As 
any conclusions are reached they will be discussed with the community before adoption by the School 
District. 

Land Acquisition 

To minimize the pains and difficulties of relocation, the services of the Centralized Relocation 
Bureau of the Redevelopment Authority continue to be used to assist in relocation of persons and busi- 
nesses displaced by school construction. 

To reduce costs of site acquisition, the School District cooperates with other governmental agencies. 
The provision of adequate playground and play area is assisted by joint development with the City's De- 
partment of Recreation. The School District also makes every effort to secure land through the City's 
urban renewal program where a write-down in land costs is attainable. A number of schools are al- 
ready designated for acquisition within renewal areas and others will be added in future years. 

The Record of the Current Year 

The best evidence upon which to judge both the capability of the School District to undertake its 
proposed program is found in a review of work performed in the current and past fiscal years. 

Total encumbrances for fiscal year 1965 and the first six months of 1966 were approximately 
$17, 000, 000. In 1966-6 /, this figure was more than quadrupled to a figure of $71, 000, 000. During the 
current fiscal year a further increase to $80, 000, 000 is regarded as a probable -target. The 1968-69 
target of $90, 000, 000 is regarded as readily achievable. 

The present rate of activity is compared to previous years in Illustration #9. Table #9 shows pro- 
jects completed between 1962 and 1968. Table #10 is a summary of projects in progress as of February 
1, 1968. Table #11 summarizes projects now under study or design. 
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ILLUSTRATION 8 




TOTAL 

$1,799,600 




TOTAL 

$815,540 



TOTAL 
S 370,1 50 



TABLE 9 



PROJECTS COMPLETED: January 1, 1962 - June 30, 1968 



New and Replacements 


Additions and Alterations 


1962 Bustleton Elementary - new 

Kenderton Elementary - repl ! 

Washington High School - new 


Sariain Elementary 


1963 Pollock Elementary - new 

Anderson Elementary - new 
Leidy Elementary - repl 
Kane Elementary - repl 


Ferguson Elementary 
Waring Elementary 


1964 McMichael Elementary - repl 

Arthur Elementary - repl 
Huey Elementary - repl 
Strawberry Mansion Junior High - new 
| L. P. Hill Elementary - new 


Overbrook High Gymnasium 
F. Douglate Elementary 


1965 Locke Elementary - new 

| Clymer Elementary - repl 

Decatur Elementary - new 
Greenberg Elementary - new 


Olney Transportation Shop 
Germantown Gymnasium 
Fxankford High School 


1966 Welsh Elementary - repl 

Morris Elementary - repl 
Kelley Elemental/ - repl 
i Pastorius Elementary - repl 


McCall Elementary 
Mifflin Elementary 

I 


1967-68 Blaine Elementary - repl 

Miller, E. S. , Elementary - repl 

Steame - repl 
Hancock - new 
Loesche - new 

Pennsylvania Advancement School 


Belmont Elementary 

Comegys Elementary 

Harrington Elementary Annex 

West Philadelphia High Technical Center 

South Philadelphia High 

Cleveland Elementary 

Gratz High School 

Gratz High School-Shop Center 

Mastbaum Area Vocational-Technical 

Saul High School 

Shawmont Elementary 

Wister, J. - Addition 
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ILLUSTRATION 9 



PROJECTS COMPLETED JAN. 1,1962 -JUNE 30,1968 
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ILLUSTRATION 10 

TOTAL EXPENDITURES - CAPITAL BUDGET 
JAN. 1, 1962 TO JUNE, 1968 
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TABLE 10 



MAJOR PROJECTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 1967- 68 FISCAL YEAR 



Project 

Number 


School 


Type of Project 


Date 

Contract Award 


103 


University City High School 


New 


1968 




Bart ram Annex 


Alterations & Additions 


1968 


110 


Sayre Swimming Pool 


Addition 


1968 


131 


Harrity 


Alterations & Additions 


1968 


129 


Hamilton 


Replacement 


1968 


227 


Darrah 


Alterations & Additions 


1968 


247 


Greenfield 


Replacement 
(City Center) 


1968 


402 


Overbrook High School 


Alterations & Additions 


1967 


450 


Duckrey 


Replacement 

(Allison-Claghom) 


1967 


435 


Wright 


Replacement (McIntyre) 


1968 


430 


Heston 


Replacement 


1968 


503 


William Penn High School 


Replacement 


1968 


512 


Stetson Junior High School 


Alterations & Additions 


1967 


545 


Carroll 


Alterations & Additions 


1968 


528 


Fairhill 


Replacement 


1967 


530 


Hacket 


Replacement 


1967 


532 


Hartranft 


Replacement 


1967 


539 


Potter-Thomas 


Replacement 


1967 


601 


Central High School 


Alterations & Additions 


1967 


602 


Germantown High School ' 


Alterations & Additions 


1967 


603 


Roxborough High School 


Alterations & Additions 


1967 


603 


Roxbo rough High School Field 


Alterations & Additions 


1967 
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TABLE 10 



-MAJOR PROJECTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 19G7-GS FISCAL YEAR (Continued) 



Project 

Number 


School 


Type of Project 


Date 

Contract Award 


611 


Roosevelt Jr. High School 


Alterations & Additions 


1968 i 


614 


Pickett Middle School 


New 


1968 ! 


641 


Cook-Wissahickon 


Replacement 


1968 


642 


East Falls 


Alterations & Additions 


1967 


655 


Henry, C. W. 


Alterations & Additions 


1967 


651 


Kelly, J. B. 


Replacement 

(Fitler-Keyser) 


1968 


644 


Lingelbach 


Alterations & Additions 


1967 


*691 


Widener Memorial 


Alterations & Additions 


1967 


701 


Frankford High School 


Alterations & Additions 


1968 


^>1 


Frankford high School Field 


Alterations & Additions 


1968 


702 


Olney High School 


Alterations & Additions 


1967 


731 


Birney 


Alterations & Additions 


1968 


747 


Bridesburg 


Alterations & Additions 


1967 


750 


Cramp 


Replacement 


1968 


726 


Ellwood 


Alterations & Additions 


1968 


744 


Taylor 


Alterations & Additions 


1967 


745 


Webster 


Replacement 


1967 


802 


Northeast High School 


Alterations & Additions 


1967 


812 


Wilson Junior High School 


Alterations & Additions 


1968 


811 


Rush Middle School 


New 


1967 


893 


Shallcross Residential 


Alterations & Additions 


1968 


070 


Bus Garage (46th & Market Sts. ) 


Alterations & Additions 


1967 
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TABLE U 



MAJOR PROJECTS - ARCHITECTS APPOINTED — UNDER STUDY AND DESIGN 



Project 
Number i 


School 


I 

Type of Project 


Estimated S.jirt 1 
of Construction 
by Fiscal Year 


105 | 


Eastwick High School 


New 


1970 


115 


< 

Pepper Middle School 


New 


1970 


117 I 


Turner Middle School 


New 


1969 


121 | 


Middle School West Phila. Area 


New 


1971 


153 


Bryant 


Alterations & Additions | 


1969 


145 | 


Daroff 


New 


1970 , 


130 


Harrington 


Alterations & Additions i 


1969 j 


149 


Roberts 


New 


1970 


205 


Columbus High School 


New j 

I 


l 1970 

- 


250 


Alessandroni 


Replacement 
(Benson and Wayne) 


1969 


202 


Kennedy Center Warehouse 


Alterations 


1969 


312 


Stoddart-Fleishsr Jr. High 


Replacement 


1969 


401 


Gratz High School (Hatfield) 


New 


1969 


401 


Gratz High School Gymnasium 


Alterations & Additions 


1969 


403 


High School (W. of Schuylkill River) 


New 


1970 


417 


McDevitt Middle School 


New 


1970 


418 


Betsy Ross Middle School 


New 


1969 


444 


Lehigh 


Replacement 


1969 


500 


Houston/Edison Field 


Athletic Facility 


1969 


606 


Northwest High School 


New 


1969 


615 


Middle School (Awbury Tract) 


New 


1971 


639 


Steel 


Replacement 


1969 


748 


Wright-Muhr 


Replacement 


1969 


813 


Meehan Middle School 


New 


1970 


815 


Middle School Between Washington & 
Northeast High Schools 


New 


1970 
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JAMES G. BLAINE SCHOOL Replacement 

30th and Norris Streets Completed November 1967 
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